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DARIS.—AGENT FOR THE “‘READER,” 


MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buci, 14, who will receive 
Subscriptions and forward Books intended for Review. 


ERMANY.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and Nor- 
thern Sounny, it is requented that intending Subscribers will 
send their names to him. Books for Review may also be for- 
warded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 


ORTH or EUROPE.—Messrs. ONCKEN, 


10, grosser Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply THE READER, 
receive Books intended for Review, and forward Communications 
for the Editor. 


NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ, 


Brothers, 21, Rundell’s Road, youer. Madras, will register 
names of Subscribers on account of the “Reader.” Annual 
subscription, including postage, 13 rupees. 


The LIVERPOOL and LONDON 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established in 1886.—Empowered by Special Acts of 
Parliament, 

















Offices :—1, Dale Street, Live 1; 20 and 21, Poultry, 
London, E.C. 


The ANNUAL REPORT for the past year shows the following 
results—which evidence the progress and position of the Com- 
pany. 

ACCUMULATED FUNDS 


Annual Premiums inthe Fire Department .. 
Annual Premiums in the Life Department. .. . 


The liubility of the Proprietors is unlimited. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 


OCK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


15, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 
LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1806. 


+ «+ « « £1,417,808, 8s. 4d, 
- £436,065 
£188,708 








ACCUMULATED FUND £3,161,252 4 0 





Copies of the ANNUAL REPORTS and BALANCE SHEETS, as 
well as of the PERIODICAL VALUATION ACCOUNTS, TABLES OF 
RATES, and every information, to be obtained on application to 


JOHN GODDARD, Actuary. 





Last Bonus given in 1861.—Next Division in 1866. 


LLINGTON LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY. 
Head Office—8, CHATHAM PLACE, BLACKFRIARS, London. 


By the New Bonus features of the Society, Ordinary Life 
Policies are made payable during lifetime of the assured, with- 
out extra premium, 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT, 1862. 


“528 new Policies were completed, assuring £141,125, and pro- 
ducing in new annual premiums £5,212. 15s. 1d.” 
= ee at 6 per cent. was declared upon the shares of the 
° CHARLES W. ROE, Manager. 


Prospectuses, annual reports, bonus hlets, and eve 
information given, upon application at the Head Office, or ‘of 


any of the ety’s superintendents or agents. 


N.B.—Applications for Agencies invited. 


W LADD, MICROSCOPE AND PHILO- 
e SOPHICAL INSTRUMENT MAKER (by # t t 
to the Royal Institution of Great Britain), Cabs Baer be ar 
inform the Public that Microscopes, Telescopes, Onera Glasses, 
Mathematical and Philosophical Instruments of the best con- 
struction, may be obtained at his Establishment, 

11 and 12, Beak Street, Regent Street, London, W, 


The Prize Medal, 1802, is awarded to W. L., for excellence of 
Microscopes, Induction Coils, &c. 








NO HOME COMPLETE WITHOUT A 


ILLCOX anv GIBBS’ SEWING 


MACHINE. Simple, compact, efficient, durable, and 
noiseless, Warranted to fulfil all the ireme ‘ 
Family Sachine requirements of a perfect 


Prospectus free, on application at No, 1, Ludgate Hill. 





THE VIVARIUM, No. 45, ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 


AQUARIUMS OF ALL FORMS, SIZES, 
Finale tak eee) ee Se ae Ta ie aa a 
Natural History, at Moderate Prices, esas = 





SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


Wall Lights and Lustres, for Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s, 
Glass Dessert Services for i2 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in n figures. 

Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for presents 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed, 
LONDON.—Showrooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM.—Manufactory and Showrooms, Broad Street. 


Established 1307. 


HANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND 


ORMOLU FOR DINING-ROOM AND LIBRARY, Cande- 
labra, Moderator Lamps. in Bronze. Ormolu, China and Glass, 
Statuettes in Parian, Vases ana other Ornaments, 


OSLER, 45, Oxford Street, W. 





HE SUBSCRIBERS to the ‘‘ READER” 


should purchase one of “‘CHANT’S PATENT IMPERIAL 
BINDING RTFOLIOS.” No. 27 is a size made expressly for 
the “READER,” and binds them in book-like form with the 
greatest facility. 
Made also prover size for every serial extant, and is specially 
adapted for Binding Ladies’ Music Sheets. 
May be had from all respectable Booksellers and Stationers. 


Manufactured by seen, by KiLpy & Co., 61, Camden Street, 


irmingham. 





ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s 
Square, London, 8.W. 
PATRON—His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 


PRESIDENT—The Earl of CLARENDON., K.G., G.C.B., &c. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS, 


Excellency M, Van de 


Earl Stanhope | H J 
eyer, 
| 


The Lord Bishop of Oxford 
Lord Lyttelton 


TRUSTEES, 


The Earl of Clarendon | G. Grote, Esq. 


The Ear! of Carnarvon 


COMMITTEE, 
J. Alderson, Esq., M.D. Thomas H. Key, Esq. 
Rev. John Barlow. Sir J. Shaw Lefevre 


Herman Merivale, C.B. 
R. Monckton Milines, Sea. M.P. 


e Mg 2524 n Milman. 
Sir R. J. Phillimore, LL.D., Q.C, 
. Reeve, Esq. 
The Lord Bishop of St, David's, 
3 Goldwin Smith, Esq. 
The Very Rev. Dean Trench. 


A. Hayward, Esq., Q.C, Hon. E. Twisleton. 
Leonard Horner, Esq. Travers Twiss, Esq.,L.L.D.,Q.C. 


The following are the Terms of Admission to this Library, 
which contains 80,000 volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in various languages:—Subscription, £3 a year, or £2 a 
year with entrance fee of £6; life membership, £26. Fifteen 
volumes are allowed to country, and ten to town, members, 
Reading-room open from ten to six, Catalogue 2d. vol., 2s. 6d, 


Prospectuses on application, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


Sir J. P. Boileau, Bart. 

B. Botfield, Beq., M.P, 
Rev. W. Brookfield. 
Edward H. Bunbury, Esq. 
Thomas Carlyle, Esq. 

Rev. F. C. Cook, 

E. Cresy, Esq. 

John Forster, Esq. 








NTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY.— 


Dr. Waitz’s “ANTHROPOLOGIE der NATURVOLKER” 

will be ready for delivery to the Fellows in a few weeks. All 

entlemen joining at the present time will receive the whole of 

he publications for the year. There are a few vacancies on the 

list of Foundation Members. A Prospectus and further par- 
ticulars will be forwarded on application to 

C. CARTER BLAKE, F.G.S., ? 

J. FREDERICK CULLINGWOOD, F.G.S., § 


4, St. Martin’s Place, W.C. 


Hon, Secs, 





T. GERMAIN-EN-LAYE, near Paris.— 


The British Chaplain at St. Germain-en-Laye will have 
TWO VACANCIES for his Term, commencing in August. 
Pupils are pre red for Diplomacy, for the Army and Navy, &c. 
French an erman Professors are specially engaged in the 
establishment. The house is large, well situate, and affortis all 
the comforts of an English home. Terms £100 to £150 per 
annum, Pupils received for the Modern Languages only. Ad- 





grees, <a Lag —" Chaplain, 52, e de Lorraine, 
ARIS: YOUNG LADIES’ EDUCA- 


TION.—INSTITUTE FOR THE YOUNG.—Established at 
Paris-Passy, by Madame DUCHESNE, and directed by Mesdames 
VERTEUILand LEMAIRE, 56, Ruedela Tour. THs INSTITUTION, 
situated in a most healthful neighbourhood, remote from the 
business quarter, presents all the advantages of salubrity and 
comfort, which render the boarding schools erira mwros so 
much in favour, It has a large shrubbery thickly planted with 
trees, an extensive garden, and commodious dormitories, and is 
in close proximity with the Bors DE BOULOGNE. The course 
of study is most complete, and includes the living languages, and 
the elegant arts. A physician is specially attached to the Insti- 
tute. The terms vary with the age of the Pupils. 

A detailed Prospecion of the Establishment, and the Studies 

ursued in it, will be sent, on application, to ony ress, 

fererices can be given to some of the best English families, 
whose children have been educated by Madame VERTEUIL. 


DUCATION in GERMANY.—The Misses 


FALLER’S ESTABLISHMENT, at Heidelberg, offers every 
advantage of a supericr education with the comforts of a home. 
The number of Pupils is iimited. A lady, who is shortly going 
over to Heidelberg, will be happy to accompany the young ladies 
on their journey. For Prospectuses and references apply to 
Messrs. Schott & Co., 150, Regent Street, W.; or to Misses er, 
Auage, Heidelberg. ‘ . 


KPUCATION in GERMANY, Heidelberg 


> 

Grand Duchy of Baden.—Dr. GASPEY is now in town, and 

can be spoken with daily (uly 1—12), from 11 till 1 o'clock, at 

Culverwell’s Hotel, 21, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C, Prospectuses 

= we eve address; or at Messrs, Hookham’s Library, Old 
n reet. 


NE DEMOISELLE ALLEMANDE 


PROTESTANTE, ayant habite Paris plusieurs annees, 
enseignant la Musique, l’Anglais, le Francais, et l’Allemand, 
desire trouver une SITUATION @’INSTITUTRICE. Appointe- 
ments, £80 paran. Excellentes recommandations de plusieurs 
familles distingues chez lesquelles elle a demeure en Angle- 
pure. = — M, P., chez Messrs. Hatchard et Cie., 187, 

















de 2% ans, desire obtenir une PLACE a INSTITUTRICE 
Elle peut offrir de tres bons renseigne- 
37, Trigon Road, Kennington. 


To LADIES, COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 
A 


married Lecturer 
aly yt ¥ rticulars apply to “ PROFESSOR,” 
no or ars 
Ure Pall Mail East, 


YNE DEMOISELLE PARISIENNE 
agee 


dans une bonne familie. 
ments. Adresser M. M., 








yur THE CRYSTAL PALACE IN 


JULY, it is now at its best. The removal of the Tropical 

open to view from end to end. The 

Gardens are radiant with The fine Collections of 

Plants and are now in full beauty, the daily display of 
Fountains forms a sight unequalled in the world. 

The following are the Arrangements for the coming Week :— 

Open, Monday at 9; other days at 10. 

Orchestral Band at 1 and 4.30; Terrace Fountains, 4; Festival 
Organ Performance, 5.45 daily. 

Monday, July 13th, Excursion of Ancient Order of Druids, 
Display of Great Fountains, Extra ds, Processions, and 
General Amusements in the Grounds. 

Wednesday, July 15th, Balloon Ascent by Mr. Coxwell. 
caaturday, July 18th, Last of the Series of Eight Grand 

‘oncerts. 

Admission, Satu . Five Shillings, or, by tickets Pitt. 
before the day, Half-a-Crown; other days, One Sh fe 
Children under 12, half-price; Guinea Season Tickets free. 

Proprietors admitted after 1.39 on Sundays, by ticket. 


RYSTAL PALACE. — GREAT FOUN- 


TAINS.—The whole of the GREAT FOUNTAINS, CAS- 
CADES, and WATERFALLS will be ages on Monday next, 


13th inst. Admission, One Shilling; C n under 12, Sixpence, 


RYSTAL PALACE.—NATIONAL 
RIFLE ASSOCIATION.—The Prizes won at Wimbledon 
will be presented at the Crystal Palace on Monday, July 20th. 

GREAT MEETING OF THE CHILDREN OF THE LONDON 
CHARITY SCHOOLS, Tuesday, July 2ist. 

ROYAL DRAMATIC COLLEGE GRAND BAZAAR, FANCY 
FAIR, AND GENERAL FETE, Saturday and Monday, July 
25th and 27th. 

NATIONAL BRASS BAND CONTEST, Tuesday, July 28th. 


Screen throws the 











WILL CLOSE ON THE 2rp INSTANT. 


ROxAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. — The 


Exhibition of the Royal Acad is Open, in the Day, from 
8 till 7 o’elock. Admission — One Shilling. Catalogue —One 
Shilling. In the Evening, from half-past 7 o’clock till half- 
past lv. Admission—Sixpence. Catalogue—Sixpence. 


J. Prescott KniGgut, R.A., Secretary. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 


COLOURS.—The FIFTY-NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
is now Open at their Gallery, 5, PALL MALL EAST (close to 
the National Gallery), from Nine till Dusk. Admittance Is. 


Catalogue 6d. 
—_— JOSEPH J, JENKINS, Secretary. 


HE ARUNDEL SOCIETY.—The Draw- 


INGS AND PUBLICATIONS of this Society ARE ON VIEW 
DAILY for the free inspection of all persons interested in EARLY 
ITALIAN ART. The Society has ly added to the Collection 
copies of the Frescoes by Luini at Saronno, by Fra Angelico at 
Florence, and by Filippo Lippi at Prato, &c. For Pros us and 
List of Works on Sale, apply to F. W, MAYNARD, Esq., 24, Qld 
Bond Street, W. 


USIC. — THE ART OF HARMONY 
ent Se ah ht we ts and SAUGET in * 
rough a new Me means of w 
nroonabled to Compose after a few Lessons. Pupils at at 
their own residence, or at the Professor’s, Mr. JOSEPH 
KREMER. from Paris, 16, St. Mark’s Crescent, Road, 
Notting Hill, W. 


LASSICAL AND MODERN MUSIC.— 


Madame JOSEPH KREMER, Pupil of Messrs. Henry and 
Jacques Herz, Philipot, and other Eminert Masters, from the 
Conservatoire de Musique of Paris, has the honour to announce 
that she is pre to give LESSONS on the PIANOFORTE. 
Apply No. 15, St. Mark’s Crescent, Clarendon Road, Notting 

















RIVATE TUITION.—A GENTLEMAN, 


experienced in Tuition, Masterata Public School, has some 


hours every morning disengaged. HetenchesOLsseiog, PREECE. 
GERMAN, COMPOSITION, ete. Distance no . For Terms 
apply to “LecrvRER,” care of Messrs. Hatton and Son, 
90, cery Lane, W.C. 





HEAP BOOKS.—Good Surplus Copies of 
the following Works are NOW ON SALE at BULL’S 
LIBRARY, at very tly reduced prices :—Smiles’s Lives of 
the Engineers, Du Chailin s Africa, Earl Stanhope’s Life of Pitt 
Mrs. nch’s Remains, Guizot’s Embassy to the Court of 
St. James’s. Gatton’s Vacation Tourist, and many other superior 
books. © es gratis. 


BULL’s LrBRaRy, 19, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, W. 





Post Free for Two Stamps, 


S. ELLIS’S 10ra CATALOGUE OF 


e MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, with a Supplement of Rare 
Old ENGLISH CATHOLIC BOOKS. 


33, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





TO AUTHORS. 
OW TO PRINT AND PUBLISH. See 


*‘Counsels to Authors, Plans of Publishing, and Specimens 
of Type and lilustrations.” Demy 8vo., cloth, price 1s. Post 
free for 13 postage stamps. 

London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet Street, E.C. 





THE WATER CURE IN CHRONIC DISEASES. 
EN RHYDDING, ILKLEY. 


This is one of the most complete and most comfortable 

a in England for the reception of patients and 
full description of Ben with of 

soo Third Edition of “BEN RUYDDING the ASCLEPION ot 

ee its pasverse, Be Ways, pg Water OCurk 
had, by enc stamps, . SILUTTLEWORTH, 

Sotoniter Tikhey Yorkshire. 








Distance 
University Tutorial Association, 9, 

















Eleventh Edition (corrected to December, 1862). 


Dates and Facts relating to the History of Mankind, | 

from the most authentic and recent records, 
interesting to the Historian, Members of the Learned Pro- 

Sessions, Literary Institutes, Merchantsand General Readers, 


In One handsome Volume, pene printed in 
Legible Type, price 18s., cloth, 


A DICTIONARY OF DATES, 
RELATING TO ALL AGES AND NATIONS, 
FOR UNIVERSAL REFERENCE: 
ay ean oa er 

Laws and Government of 
Countries—their Progress in Civilization, Industry, Lite- 





THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


By JOSEPH HAYDN. 
ELEVENTH EDITION, Revised and greatly Enlarged, 
By BENJAMIN VINCENT, 
manen Ins itution of Great cat Br Britain — 


London : Epwarp Moxon & Co., ‘ate Dover Street, W. 


COMPLETION OF THOMAS HOOD’S WORKS. 


In Seven handsome Volumes, crown §vo., price £2. 2s., 
cloth, Dlustrated with a Portrait of the Poet and 
Humourist, reg J. and C, Warxtrns, from 

WIS, 


A COMPLETE RE-ISSUE OF 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD. 


COMIC AND SERIOUS, IN PROSE AND VERSE. 
Eprrep, wita Notes, sy xis SON. 


all the Writings of the Author of the “‘ SONG 

OF THE BHIRT™ (“‘Hood’s Own,” First and Second 

ca, oe ore can. MO Snqpwenen,. By. Sep snes 
researc 


and inquiry 
Also may be had, 


A SECOND SERIES OF HOOD’S OWN: 
LAUGHTER Saad Wik TO YEAR. 
Tilustrated by Humorous Woodcuts. 8vo., 10s. 6d., cloth. 











THE FIRST SERIES OF HOODS OWN; 
LAUGHTER plktan whan TO YEAR, 
Iiustrated by 350 Woodcuts. 8vo., 10s. 6d., cloth, 





Itt. 


HOOD’S POEMS. 
Fifteenth Edition, fcap. 8vo., 7s., cloth. 





HOOD’S POEMS OF WIT AND HUMOUR. 


Eleventh Edition, feap. 8vo., 5s., cloth. 





HOOD’S WHIMS AND ODDITIES, 
IN PROSE AND VERSE, 
With 87 Original Designs. 
New Edition, feap. 8vo., 5s., cloth. 





“I, 
MEMORIALS | OF TH THOMAS HOOD. 
Collated, Arranged, and his DAUGHTER; 


—— Se in be coe . | Allustrated with 
from own a page 
of * Whe Bong of the Shirt.” 


Two Volumes, post 8vo., 21s., cloth. 
London: Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover Street, W. 


WORKS by the POET LAUREATE. 
TENNYSON’S IDYLLS OF THE KING. 


A New Eprtior. 


WITH A DEDICATION TO THE MEMORY OF THE 
PRINCE CONSORT, 


Price 7s., cloth. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. 
Frrrexenta Epitron. 
In One Volume, foolscap 8vo., price 9s., cloth, 


TENNYSON’S PRINCESS: A MEDLEY. 


Exzvents Epition. Price 5s., cloth. 


TENNYSON’S MAUD;.AND OTHER POEMS. 


Firra Epirron. Price 6s., cloth. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
TureterrTa Epirion. Price és., cloth, 




















A WELCOME. 
Price Threepence. 
me Erwazp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover Street, W. 





THE READER. 


11 JULY, 1863. 
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Next Week will be published, in One Volume, crown 8vo., price 8s. 6d., 


NOTES 


OF 


NATURAL HISTORY AND SPORT IN MORAYSHIRE 


COLLECTED FROM THE JOURNALS AND LETTERS 
OF THE LATE 


CHARLES 


ST. JOHN, 


AUTHOR OF “WILD SPORTS OF THE HIGHLANDS,” 





EDINBURGH: 
LONDON : 


EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 





JOHN FOSTER’S LITERARY REMAINS. 
Just published, in crown Svo., price 6s., cloth lettered, 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF TIME; and other Lite- 
rary Remains. By foun FOSTER. With Preface by JOHN 
SHEPPARD. Edited by J. BE. RYLAND, M.A. 

“This book will be welcomed by all lovers of the author of the 
*Essay on the Decision of Character.’—Nothing can be trivial 
which comes from a man like Foster; and his friends have 
done service in bringing forth his pasthumens writings 
saan a form, and in editing them so carefully.”’—THE 

RB. 


London : JACKSON, Wasronp, and HoppER, 27, Paternoster 
iw. 





Just published, in crown 8vo., price 3s., cloth antique, red edges, 
THE DIVINE MYSTERY OF PEACE. By James 


BALDWIN BROWN, B.A. 
Second Edition, in crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d., cloth, 
THE DIVINE LIFE IN MAN: Fourteen Discourses. 


By the Rev. J. BALDWIN Brown, B.A. 


By the same Author, in crown 8vo., price 1s. 6d., cloth, 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE DIVINE FATHERHOOD 
IN RELATION TO THE ATONEMENT. 
JACKSON, WALFORD, and HODDER, 27, Paternoster Row. 


THE HOMILIST, Vol. IV. For the Year 1862, in 
crown 8vo., price 8s, 6d., cloth lettered, red edges, containing : 


Homilies—Genius of the ae ee of Thought—Biblical 
an > ay ia a ers’ Finge —The Pulpit and its Hand- 


The First Series may ae be had, in Seven Volumes, complete, 
for Two Guineas, and will be sent on receipt of a ‘post-oftice 
order for the amount. 


An Index to the Seven Volumes may also be had, price 2s. 
JACKSON, WALFORD, and HoppDER, 27, Paternoster Row. 








A New Edition, in One Volume, price 15s., cloth lettered, 
bevelled boards, 


THE ANNALS OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. By 
the late CHRISTOPHER ANDERSON. Edited by his Nephew, 


HuGH ANDERSON, 

“Few volumes in our language are so full of matter that 
should be interesting to the Christian mind. fn should have 
its place in the library of every minister and of every layman 
who can afford to purchase a good book.” —British arterly 


“It is the only Caroush — of the printed English Bible 
we have.”’—Evangelical Magazine. 


JACKSON, WAUFORD, and HODDER, 27, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in One Volume, 8vo., price 10s, 6d., cloth lette 
4 with Portralt, - 


JOHN LEIFCHILD, D.D.: His Public Labours, 
Private Usefulness, and Personal Characteristics. Founded 
upon an Autobiography. By J. Kk. LEIPCHILD, A.M. 

“ wate is * apm J interesting and readable book.”—Atheneum. 
of the most interesting and admirably 





Just published, in One Vol., feap. 8vo., price 5s., cloth, 


Poems. By Jean Ingelow. 
London : Loweuam, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


NEW WORK ON NEW ZEALAND, 
Now ready, in post 8vo., with Map, price 5s., 


A First Year in Canterbury 


SETTLEMENT. By Samvet Burigr, 
London: Loyeman, Green, & Co,, Paternoster Row. 











THE LATEST EDITIONS OF MRS. JAMESON’S WORKS ON 
SACRED AND LEGENDARY CHRISTIAN ART. 
Now ready, the Fourth Edition, in Two Vols., 
crown 8vo., with 19 Etchings on Copper and 187 
cuts, price 31s. 6d., 


Legends of the Saints and 


MARTYRS, viz., the -_ els and Archangels, the Evan- 
gelists, the Apostles, th rs of the Church, 8. Mary 
M ene, the a Ps Saints, the Martyrs, the Early 
Bishops, the Hermits, and the Warrior Saints of Chris- 
tendom, as represented in the Fine Arts. By Mrs. 
JAMESON. 


uare 
ood- 


Also by Mrs. Jameson, in the same Series, 

LEGENDS of the MONASTIC ORDERS, Third 
Edition, greatly improved; with 11 Etchings and 838 
Woodcuts. One Vol. 2ls. 

LEGENDS of the MADONNA, Third Edition, corrected 
es or “ea with 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts, One 
Vo 

Reont Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





HUNT ON STAMMERING., 


Just published, a New and Cheaper Edition, price 2s. 6d., 
post 8vo., cloth, 


On Stammering & Stuttering ; 


THEIR NATURE AND TREATMENT. By James 
Huw, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.8.L., &c., Author of “ The 
Philosophy of Voice and Speech,’’ &c. 

* Dr, Hunt’s treatise has now reached a fifth edition. It is 
very oy | written, and is evidently the work of a man who has 
| hae nis whole “energiesto the task,”—THE READER, March 7, 


a pr. “y—yF Hunt’s system of treatment for stamme if 
groper and pateereringy ae applied, is a certain cure for t 
ww’ malady.’ , March 14, 1368. 
London: Loneman, GREEN, & Co.; or post free from the 
Author, Ore House, near Hastings. 





Now ready, in One Volume, demy 8vo., price 12s., 


The Roman Poets of the 


REPUBLIC. By W. Y. Sxtar, M.A., Professor of 
Greek in the University of St. St. Andrew's, and formerly 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 

Edinburgh : Epmonston and Dove.as. 
London: Hamruton, Apams, & Co., and all Booksellers. 





NOTICE:—THE SECOND EDITION OF 


R QO M 


Orb oA 


By GEORGE ELIOT, 
Author of “Adam Bede,” ‘‘ The Mill on the Floss,”’ “ Scenes of Clerical Life,” and “‘ Silas Marner,”’ 


Three Volumes, post 8vo., will be ready on 


TUESDAY, 


THE 


14th INSTANT. 





SMITH, ELDER & CO, 65, CORNHILL 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, crown 8vo., price 6s., 


Beauties of Tropical Scenery, 


and other TROPICAL POEMS. With Notes Historical 
. By the Author of ‘‘The Nuptials of 


a Morsay (om 
Dy ta taste. His descriptions mak 
w for the luxuries and charms of 


d land in —KEra. 
They offer an aoe = 2 pieture,”—Parthenon. 
ese Rozert Harpwicxe, 192, Piccadilly. 


the 
sea 





DEDICATED TO LORD BROUGHAM. 


| Morrison versus Belcher.— 


See the ana ola me of OCCULT SaNORSUER, 
Fourteen Years’ Astrological Experiences, &c. 





Hat, Smaart, and Atten, 25, Paternoster at ws E.C, 
26 





WARREN’S LAW STUDIES—Third Edition. 
Just published, in Two Vols., demy 8vo., price £2, 12s. 6d., 


A Popular and, Sere In- 


eat MaxweE 1, 32, Bell Yard, Lincoln’s Inn, 


This Day is published, 8vo., price 18s., 
A GENERAL VIEW OF 


The Criminal Law of a. 
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“'Y.’s” LETTER IN THE TIMES. 
CORRESPONDENT of the Zimes, who 
generally signs himself ‘‘ Y.,’’ but who 
sometimes, unless we are mistaken, writes 
under another name, seems to have a remark- 
able faculty for hitting the nail on the head. 
He writes short racy letters on various sub- 
jects—generally on subjects more or less 
connected with science; and some of these 
letters have attracted so much attention that, 
when — of a scientific kind is astir, 
one now looks in the Times for a ‘‘ Y.” letter 
about it. The recent stormy rejection by the 
House of Commons of the Government pro- 
es to buy the International Exhibition 
uildings for national museum purposes was 
an event which—giving rise as it did to more 
talk and writing than usual about the rela- 
tions of the State and of public men to Science 
and Art—was sure to bring out ‘“‘Y.” Ac- 
cordingly, in the Times of Monday last there 
was a ‘‘Y.” letter, as pungent as any that 
has yet a . As usual, the writer hit 
the nail on the head. Here are the chief pas- 

sages of his letter :— 

Notwithstanding “that wearying and mourn- 
fally monotonous drone about Science,’ to which 
you refer in your leader to-day, I crave your per- 
mission, Sir, to sound a dismal note or two on the 
same subject. There are such beings as would-be 
friends, who, unbidden and undesired, obtrude 
their civilities upon you with a degree of officious 
pertinacity which is as remarkable as it is repul- 
sive. These persons will have no “nay,” and 
penirer smother you with their kind attentions. 

ey are as difficult to shake off as a boa-constric- 
tor which has got you in his folds. They may be 
amiable and well-intentioned, but their enmity is 








less to be dreaded than their friendship. Now, 
Sir, it appears that Science has a host of friends, of | 
what I will venture to term the Pythonic type. | 
They have started up as quickly as mushrooms ; | 
and who shall dare to pry into the cause of their | 
origin? There is a cause for everything, even | 
for their ap nee; and it is not a mysterious | 
one. It has been gravely declared that Science in | 
this o is but the growth of yesterday, having 

been imported from Germany, and tenderly nur- 

tured by the of the realm. . . . The 


antual amount voted out of the taxes for Science | 





alive, should go 


and Art is unquestionably large ; but it should be 
borne in mind that, comparatively, only a small 
portion is really devoted to Science, while Art 
takes the lion’s share. Let it be so by all means. 
True Science, to be worth anything, must never 
become the creature of State- . We want 
no Institute with its salaried members and its 


‘| eternal jobbing. We need no patronizing 


Meecenas, 
whether from the high-born or the self-exalted. 


What Science desires is to be let alone, 
that she may follow her destined course quietly, 
modestly, and without molestation. She ially 


loathes the Pythonic embrace of meddlesome per- 
sons who, knowing nothing of her, yet profess an 
intimate acquaintance with her and a tender regard 
for her welfare, solely with the object of puffing 
themselves into notoriety. She would have none 
of them, for she disdains them utterly. . , 
There can be no doubt that the numbers of the 
adverse vote respecting the International Exhibi- 
tion building were largely increased on account of 
the conduct of certain persons who have contrived 
to render themselves singularly unpopular, and 
who, it was apprehended, might thrust themselves 
into positions of dignity and responsibility for 
which they are wholly unqualified. 


This letter, though expressed in general 
terms, gives no uncertain sound. It speaks 
out what a great many people have been 
thinking and muttering. A word or two, 
by way of more explicit interpretation of 
what it seems to say or suggest, may not be 
amiss. 

In the first place, the letter brings out a 
fact which must have been independently 
noted by most persons who have had oppor- 
tunities of making the observation—to wit, 
that, both in the world of Science and in that 
of Art, there is at the present moment a 
considerable reaction against the influence 
exerted by the late Prince Consort, or rather 
against certain influences which came into 
action under his Royal Highness’s protection, 
and availed themselves of their association 
with him to acquire a power in the coun 
which they would not otherwise have attained. 
It is not meant, in the least, to revoke aught 
of the just eulogy pronounced by the 
nation on the noble qualities, intellectual and 
moral, of the late Prince Consort. It is not 
meant to detract one whit from the grateful 
memory which the nation cherishes, and will 
cherish, of his parry! character, and of his 
singularly prudent and wise demeanour. If 
the Prince’s real merits, and the amount of 
his worth to the nation, were discovered too 
late, the evidence of both which came out at 
last is too firm ever to be shaken or forgotten. 
As Lord Elcho said in the debate on the Ex- 
hibition Buildings, the true monument to 
Prince Albert is the volume of his own 
writings and speeches. But here lies the 
point. There are people, it is asserted, who 
will not let that monument be enough, 
but insist that, under the name of a 
monument to Prince Albert, and a show 
of. respect for his memory, there shall be 
an unquestioned, uncriticized, continuation 
of certain schemes for the so-called promo- 
tion of Science and Art, of which Prince 
Albert is supposed to have approved, or which 
took advantage of his name and authority to 
initiate themselves and push themselves a 
stage or two forward. Itis against this that 
there is now a protest. ith all Prince 


‘Albert’s intellectual cultivation, with all his 


ability and taste as a royal amateur in 
Science and Art, it is maintained that even 
schemes to which he may be proved to have 
given his sanction ought not to be sacred on 
that account from the criticism of those 
whom Britain recognises as her true and 
natural judges in these things. And then, 
that schemes, the origin of which cannot 
be ascertained, further than that they came 
into bemg somehow and somewhere round 
about Pmnce Albert—that these schemes, 
not content with the factitious advantage 
they may have had while Prince Albert was 
on citing his revered name 
still in behoof of their own development, 


and sanctimoniously ‘barring all ition 
to themselves as involving di to his 
memory—that, in short, certain people should 


carry matters in British Science and Art all 
their own way, and call their doing so “a 
27 


monument to Prince Albert :”—this, it seems, 


is what is provo , 
action is natural. tas many of 
our men of Science Ae to Ko 
amount of silence was necessarily i 
upon them while Prince Albert lived with re- 
spect to matters which seemed to be going on 
under his direction. That obligation is now 
removed. The possibility is that the reaction 
will be carried too far, and that some really 
moray seen Oi Se 5 eee = of 
proper influenceand popularity as 

been too notoriously savans and artists 
Court-connexion. the letter of ‘* Y.,” at 
all events, we have ». distinct intimation that 
there is such a rzaction, and that we may 
hear more of it. 

But a larger question is moved by “ Y.” 


He protests what, in ecclesiastical 
phrase, would be called the Erastian principle 


in the conduct and organization of Science. 
According to the Erastian theory of the 
Church, all matters spiritual and ecclosi- 
astical, as well as civil, should be under the 
control of the civil magistrate. Churchmen 
in most countries have protested against this 
theory; and, even while maintaming that 
the State should endow the Church, have 
insisted that, within certain limits, the 
Church should be independent of State-con- 
trol. The Voluntaries, on the other hand, 
assert that a State-endowed Church must 
necessarily be Erastian, and that the only 
escape from Erastianism is utter disconnexion 
of Church from State. ‘‘ Y.,” in the Times, 
penne for Science, maintains emphatically 
the non-Erastian principle. He does not 
speak for Art; and, indeed, in a of his 
letter which we have not quoted, he makes a 
distinction between Science and Art—the one 
“‘frigidly logical” and the other “hotly 
emotional ”’—which seems to indicate that he 
is not clear whether the Erastian principle 
may not be best for Art, and leaves artists 
themselves to decide. Probably, however, 
what ‘‘Y.” says for Science many artists 
would say with equal boldness for Art. If 
we make ‘ Y.,” then, for the nonce, the 
spokesman both for Science and Art, we have 
him asserting that Science and Art are best 
left to themselves—that nothing but evil can 
come from State-interference with their pro- 
cesses, or from the co-operation in their 
affairs of Mzecenases and merely Po men. 
His picture is very graphic of the Pythons 
and mud-serpents, bred in the mire of so- 
called public patronage of Art and Science, 
and then strangling in their loathsome em- 
braces the true life and energy of these noble 
entities. But, perhaps, within so brief a 
letter, he has not given himself to be fully 
understood. Is he a pure Volun in 
Science? Is he against the State-endow- 
ment of Science, State-votes for the promo- 
tion of Science, in any form, and to any 
extent whatsoever ? Though some passages 
of his letter might bear this interpretation, 
we rather think not. At all events, this is a 
question of deep and, for the present, perhaps 
interminable ar ent, which ‘‘ Y.” cannot 
expect to settle, and which it will take a con- 
flict of the wits of all the letters of the 
alphabet, from A to Z, for many years to come, 
equately to settle. Perhaps there might 
even be a difference in the decision come to 
with respect to Art from that come to with 
t to Science. But the practical and 
immediately available part of ‘‘ Y.’s” anti- 
Erastian protest seems to be this—that, 
whether ‘Science and Art are subsidized by 
the pany or oy and to bpp dink extent Er 
may ought proper on na groun 
that they should be sabsidised, the organiza- 
tion of Science and Art in their relations to 
society, the discussion of the ways and means 
of promoting Science and Art, the business- 
ment of Science and Art, as well as 
their intellectual elaboration, should be left 
exclusively, or almost exclusively, in the 
hands of scientific men and artists. The 
State should not dictate in such matters, even 
when voting money, but should let scientific 
men and artists act and originate, 
their decisions if it sees fit, and wi 


the money if it is not satisfied. In other 
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words, the State, if it endows at all, ought to 
endow the free decisions and the independent 
directions of activity of those who are really 
artists and men of Science. It may propose 
uestions, but not itself lead to the solutions. 
And so with that modified kind of State- 
interference which consists in the meddling 
of official and public men, merely as such, in 
matters of Art and Science. They also must 
co-operate, if they co-operate at all, not as 
leaders, but as men receiving instruction 
from the true leaders as to the ways in which 
they can efficiently co-operate. Science and 
Art, even in what are called their social 
relations, must be cleared of the action of 
official and eminent amateurs and dilettanti, 
save in so far as Science and Art themselves 
it it, and can still regulate it. The real 
saa ag who know their proper relations 
to the Virgils and Horaces, may still exist, 
and be honoured, and do good; but the 
mock-Mezecenases, who think themselves the 
masters of the Virgils and Horaces, and 
come before the public as the national drivers 
and directors of these poor helpless and un- 
resentable creatures of genius, must be 
illed off as mud-serpents. 

Now, there is a great deal in all this 
worthy of attention. A distinction may, in- 
deed, be drawn between pure Science and 
Art themselves, and the social organization 
of Science and Art for certain public and in- 
dustrial uses; and it may be said that the 
men who are best in Science and Art are not 
necessarily the best for the business-manage- 
ment of certain constant relations of Science 
and Art to public needs. On the whole, 
however, it may be replied that those only 
will be competent even to the business-man- 
agement of Science and Art who know 
thoroughly and intimately what real Science 
and real Art are, and that any administra- 
tion of the interests of so-called Science and 
Art which is mainly in the hands of public 
men and amateurs, however able, will not 
and cannot be an administration of real 
Science and real Art, but only of a mixed 
blare about both, and of that composition of 
sciolism and clap-trap with shreds of the 
really true and wonderful which a cynic 
might call International-Exhibitionism. It 
would appear from the letter of ‘‘ Y.”’ that 
scientific men, judging in their department, 
are coming to this conclusion. e know 
that among our best and greatest artists 
similar notions are current. Nay, in Litera- 
—_ ee aoe have —_ < irene 

very one knowshow persisten . Dickens 
and others, in the case of the Liteeeny Fund, 
have maintained that all business connected 
with Literature would be best managed by 
those who are themselves literary men. The 
whole question is a wide one, and not without 
its difficulties. To pronounce a final opinion 
now would be premature; but the discussion 
ought to proceed. 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 


‘*“ROMOLA.” 

Romola. By George Eliot, Author of “Adam 
Bede,” “The Mill on the Floss,” “Silas Mar- 
ner,” and “ Scenes of Clerical Life.” In Three 
Volumes. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 


Wee the story of ‘‘ Romola” was begun 
there was some disappointment because 
the authoress had chosen an Italian and an- 
tique subject. Now that the story is finished 
we are not sure but regret will still be felt 
by many on the same account. No British 
author or authoress, it is said, can ever be so 
much at home in the life and circumstance 
of a foreign country, and ially in the 
life and circumstance of a foreign country at 
a long- date, as in the dear native stuff 
a By he or she is surrounded, and with 
which there has been an incalculable inti- 
macy from birth upwards. The imagination 
may mumble with the foreign material, may 
succeed in here and there taking hold; but 
it will not I y Bite; and the resulting 
story, if more curious to the British reader, 
will be less stirring and interesting. In the 
case of George Eliot there were especial rea- 





sons for wishing that she had remained on 
English or British ground. She had there 
won such triumphs already; her grasp of 
British life, and especially of certain forms of 
that life, had been so masterly ; the very 
names of her principal characters, ‘‘ Adam 
Bede,” ‘‘Silas Marner,” and the like— 
generally compounded, it was noticed, 
of a Puritan-Hebrew name and a Saxon- 
English one—had begotten such a de- 
finite notion of the kinds of English 
thought, feeling, and action with which she 
was best acquainted and which her genius 
could best represent! What a pity this strong 
English genius should go away to Italy in 
search of a theme, and, in lieu of her Adams, 
and Seths, and Hesters, present us with 
Romolas, and Nellos, and Brattis, and other 
names unfamiliar, though finely vowelled! 
On the other hand, of course, there was no 
lack of reasons to be urged for the change. 
Is it not an actual tendency of the imagina- 
tive genius, in many cases and in certain 
moods, to go away from home-life and the 
world of immediately surrounding realities, 
to foreign and distant scenes where it may 
have fewer and freer conditions? What of 


Shakespeare’s Venices and Veronas, his | 


Angelos and Antonios and Desdemonas, his 
Dukes and ducats? And was it not well 
that George Eliot—to whom, if to any one, 
there might be conceded the character of an 
artist in her department of literature, and all 
the higher artist’s liberty and right to — 
—should, at least in one of her works, take 
us out of Britain and back out of the present 
time, so as to see how, by the help of her 
imagination, the stress and bustle of life in a 
land more southern than our own, and of a 
time left some centuries behind us, might be 
made real and rich to us, and, in some degree, 
intelligible ? In the ‘‘Proem” to ‘‘Romola” 
we see evidence, too, of a certain prior 
relation of the authoress’s mind to the 
subject she has chosen, which makes the 
choice more natural and valid than might at 
first appear. There is there a kind of yearn- 
ing glance in spirit over the whole Mediter- 
ranean world, as over a world which had 
always had historical fascinations for the 
writer; the glance is taken more especially 
at a particular period—to wit, the end of the 
fifteenth century; and, when we alight in 
Florence at that period, where the story of 
‘**Romola ” is to transact itself, it is already 
with a feeling that, by some means or other, 
our English authoress had taken some image 
of that city in its greater days, and of things 
that had ha thee it, to her heart. 

On the whole, we partly pathize with 
the feeling that, in ordinary, British novelists 
should keep to British scenes and subjects. 
We believe that, on a certain common 
assumption of what a novelist’s business is, 
the imagination of a novelist cannot bite into 
foreign or into past life so interestingly and 
effectively for that purpose as into life native 
and present. On two suppositions only should 
we be disposed to waive the rule, and to allow 
the range either chronologically or geographi- 
cally—(1) on the supposition that the ayowed 


ee is to write a historical novel, which 
reproduce, as far as may be in anovel, the 
customs and modes of thought and action of 
a ae land in times past, or to reproduce 
and illustrate certain special incidents and 
characters; or (2), on the supposition that 
the novel is one of that higher order of ideal 
phantasy in which the author, having already 
some notion in his mind of a story of what 
may be called ‘‘ elemental ” or “‘ universal” 
as distinct from ‘‘ circumstantial” life, 
either finds it convenient, as Shakespeare 
and his fellow-dramatists often did, to move 
away to Italy or somewhere else, and call his 
abstract human beings Angelos and Antonios 
for the sake of euphony and freedom, without 
caring to be accurately antique or un-Eng- 
lish in the filling-up, or else (which may 
sometimes be the case) finds some actual 
moment in the past ‘in which nature and 
history have anticipated him by furnishin 

a real combination of scenery, incident, an 

character, in the imaginary representation of 
which his end will be most emphatically 
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served. Partly on the one und, and 
partly on the other—but chielly we think 
on the oy Ate Eliot’s present — 
may justify its peculiarity as compared wi 
her aes Me novels. It is as distinctly, 
in attempt, a historical novel as any of Scott’s 
—an attempt to reproduce Florence and 
Florentine life at the close of the fifteenth 
century, when that life was especially full of 
interest; andit is at the same time avehicle for 
a certain powerfully-conceived story of lifeand 
character which might indeed have been re- 
presented as befalling, with only unessential 
varieties, in any time or place, but which, 
intertwined thus with historical particulars, 
may be more memorable. A story of ele- 
mental life and passion may be planted in 
any nidus; but much may depend on the 
nidus chosen. 

As a historical novel, ‘‘ Romola” is very 
rich—one may even say, very learned. There 
has been a study of history, topography, and 
bye-gone manners and customs, in its pre- 
paration, as extensive and minute as that 
which a conscientious painter goes through 
in preparation for an important historical 
victure. We have the climate of Florence, 
the streets and churches of old Florence, the 
costumes of the old Florentines, their very 
diet and dishes, their uliar humours and 
ways of expression, their open-air life in shops 
bie § markets, their religious processions, their 
political factions and excitements, and their 
sense of their relations to the Italian world 
around. So fully and minutely has the art of 
the authoress striven to reproduce the medium 
in which the story moves that, to some ex- 
tent, she must have repelled less educated 
readers that may haye rushed at first to the ~ 
novel. In thevery opening weare introduced to 
matters of books and scholarship, and enthu- 
siasm in art and archzology and philology, 
all really belonging to Florentine life at the 
time in question, but of a kind in which only 
readers of some learning have the due pre- 
liminary knowledge, and in which the mass 
of readers, impatient for the love-scenes, and 
the rage, and the revenge, and the possible 
murder, and the other well-known constitu- 
ents of the ‘‘ thrilling interest,” will almost 
certainly find themselves caught, as in a 
thicket which they can hardly get through. 
For example, the scholarship of Romola’s 
blind old father, Bardo, and his care about 
gems and codices and the bequest of his 
library—essential as they are to the story, 
and beautiful as they are to those who have 
some apprehension of these things—will have 
something of caviare in them to ordinary 
novel-readers. In short, ‘‘ Romola” is—and 
the authoress must have intended this from 
the first—a novel ad clerum rather than 
ad populum. Not that there are not, even 
among the historical or quasi-historical 
reproductions, elements of rousing popular 
interest for those who read steadily, so as 
to come upon them. There are the street- 
tumults which it requires no especial learning 
to appreciate; there are the capital humours 
of the barber Nello all through; one is in 
a real whirl of strong Italian life and politics. 
Above all, there towers through the story 
the great historical fi of Savonarola—one 
of those characters which, though their com- 
plete appreciation may task the minds of the 
most philosophic and the most cultured, 
belong so naturally to men’s imaginations all . 
the world over, that, whenever they are 
spoken of, all willattend. The authoress has 
evidently taken great pains with Savonarola ; 
and one of the effects of ‘‘ Romola”’ will be that 
ry ewan the great Italian we pie will be 
a far more distinct and nage in 
the British mind than om in ceslesiantl ical 
historians have ever succeeded in makin 
him. We wish that young Macchiavelli 
been omitted from the noyel. He was hardly 
necessary ; and the portrait of him, as com- 
pared with that of the grand Savonarola 
must irritate all who know anything of 
Macchiavelli. It is a kind of innocent 
blotch. Macchiavelli, veteran or stripling, 
was never like that puppy. 

The special story of elemental or universal 
life which George Eliot has inwound in her 
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rich and picturesque reproductions of Flo- 
rentine manners and history at the end of 
the fifteenth cent is that of the wedded 
relations of a noble woman to a clever, 
supple, fascinating, but constitutionally 
ignoble and ultimately base man. The 
noble woman is Romola— the splendidly- 
endowed and variously-instructed daughter 
of the blind old scholar Bardo. The ignoble 
man is Tito Melemo—if one might take the 
liberty of translating the sound of the name 
into homelier English, one might call him 
Titus Mealymouth—a young, erudite, hand- 
some, and singularly winning Greek, who 
arrives as an adventurer in Florence, suc- 
ceeds wonderfully by his talents and sweet 
temper, loves and marries Romola (at the 
same time loving, but not marrying, a poor, 
pretty young thing, called Tessa), winds his 
way at last into the very centre of Florentine 
affairs, but, having begun his life of ease in 
Florence by an act of mean ingratitude, 
proceeds from bad to worse in a course of 
continued treachery almost necessarily con- 
sequent on that first act, till he ends as a 
universally-detected impostor and leaves his 
corpse on the river-bank. How these two 
beings, linked together, move through the 
Florence of their day, in which Sayonarola 
is preaching and so much else is going on ; 
how their natures tend different ways from 
the first; what horror and struggle arise in 
the nobler nature when the utter ignobleness 
of the other becomes manifest, and how the 
conflict between distrust and pledged duty is 
for a time determined in favour of pledged 
duty by Savonarola’s influence, but at length 
reaches a stage of speculation in which Savona- 
rola himself and his teaching on this and other 
points seem liable to a clearer-eyed criticism 
—all this the story evolves. The following 
summary of the story, put at the close into 
Romola’s own mouth, as she is discoursing 
with Tito’s child by Tessa, long after Tito is 
dead, is as exact as it is simple :— 

There was a man to whom I was very near, so 
that I could see a great deal ofhis life, who made 
almost every one fond of him, for he was young, 
and clever, and beautiful, and his manners to all 
were gentle and kind. I believe, when I first 
knew him, he never thought of doing anything 
cruel or base. But because he tried to slip away 
from everything that was unpleasant, and cared 
for nothing else so much as his own safety, he 
came at last to commit some of the basest deeds 
—such as make men infamous. He denied his 
father, and left him to misery ; he betrayed every 
trust that was reposed in him, that he might 
keep himself safe and get rich and prosperous. 
Yet calamity overtook him. 

Beyond a doubt, Tito is the most elabor- 
ately and subtly wrought-out character in the 
book. The quantity of observation and ana- 
lysis that has gone to the production of the 
character as it stands in the novel must have 
been very-great. No one will ever forget 
Tito Melemo, the subtle Greek. The other 
characters are by no means featured after so 
close and exact a study of nature for the 
ne tng of imagination. The character of 

omola herself, though that of a woman, 
seems to us less featured after any distinct 
creature in the imagination of the authoress, 
and less imaginable as a distinct reality by 
others, than that of Tito. Perhaps, after 
Tito—if we set aside Savonarola on peculiar 
grounds—we think the distinctest charac- 
ter is that of the painter Piero di Cosimo, 
and the next best, that of the barber Nello, 
whose stream of witty talk runs through the 
book. In Baldassare, however, the almost 
crazed avenger, there is a more ghastly ele- 
ment of power than in either of these. In 
some of the characters, as well as in the use 
made of coincidences, sudden meetings of the 
wrong persons at the right nick of time, and 
other tricks of the novelist’s mode and rate of 
causation, we trace a greater departure from 
nature, or from those possibilities which 
supreme art would allow to be substituted, 
than we should have expected in the work of 
a genius sooriginal. But, all in all, when we 
consider, in addition to the different kinds of 
merit in the work of which we have so slightly 
FP oy others of which we have not been 
able to speak at all—and especially the eyi- 





dence given throughout, both in profound 
and keen and eloquent sayings, and in mis- 
cellaneous references and quotations, of an 
intellect at once of strong philosophic grasp, 
of noble aims, and of wide and various learn- 
ing—we must pronounce ‘‘ Romola” to be a 
performance of which no other woman of 
genius among us would have been capable 
than precisely George Eliot. She quotes this 
saying from Savonarola, excusing the style 
of his own discourses and their want of variety 
of matter: ‘‘ Do not wonder if it seems to 
you that I have told but few things; for my 
purposes were few and great.’’ The faculty 
of making a quotation hke that, and of see- 
ing and enjoying its full speculative signifi- 
cance, belongs to few women. The saying 
will remain with us as something got out of 
this book; and, whenever it comes up in our 
memory, we shall think of ‘*‘ Romola.”’ 





BISHOP COLENSO ON DEUTERONOMY. 
The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua critically 
examined. By the Right Rev. John William 
Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. Part IIT. 

(Longman.) 

T is not as a Biblical critic of profound 

learning or of mature judgment that 
Bishop Colenso challenges our consideration. 
He has appeared before the world in the 
character of a revolutionary reformer, popu- 
larizing those objections to an old-established 
belief which were well known before to 
students in their libraries, and insisting on 
the public demolition and abandonment of 
certain satred traditions. In thi$ character 
he has provoked his opponents and won the 
sympathy of his supporters. His prefaces 
are the parts of his books which are widely 
read; the criticisms which follow are pro- 
bably more studied by his opponents that 
they may pick holes in them, than by sym- 
pathizing readers anxious to learn what he 
has to teach them about the Bible. 

In this Third Part of his work, Bishop 
Colenso, both in his preface and in the book 
itself, stoutly maintains his ground. He is 
no less destructive in his treatment of the 
Pentateuch than he was at first. The nume- 
rous answers which he has read and con- 
sidered have made no impression on him. 
But there is something of a change in his 
attitude towards the institutions and formu- 
laries of the Church of England. He main- 
tains, with considerable force of argument, 
his right to remain a Bishop of the Church, 
notwithstanding his views about the Old 
Testament. He even contends for the ortho- 
doxy of his belief that our Lord was subject 
to the ignorance and errors of his time relat- 
ing to the Scriptures of the Covenant; and 
therefore that the testimony borne by the 
recorded sayings of Jesus to the historical 
truth of the Books of Moses is not conclusive. 
At the same time the revolutionary ambition 
which so startled the public in the first Part 
still shows itself. The Bishop looks forward 
to the application of ‘‘the same spirit of 
inquiry” to the writings of the New Testa- 
ment. He intimates, with sufficient plainness, 
that when his principles are so applied, more 
or less of the New Testament may share 
the fate of the Pentateuch. He himself, he 
gives us to understand, is ready to face the 
result without fear. But ‘‘that portion of 
the work which concerns the New Testament 
I leave at present toothers.”” He hopes some 
of the other bishops may perhaps be willing 
to undertake it. ‘‘I must confine myself,— 
for the present, at least,—to the special work 
which I have here undertaken, and in which 
my Brethren have left me hitherto to labour 
alone.” The New Testament part of ‘‘ the 
work,” it may be observed by the way, is 
done ready to hand to a considerable extent 
in another manner. The works of Baur alone 
would supply materials for several Parts. 
And if one of the bishops, say the Bishop of 
Oxford, would take the work in hand, it need 
not cost him much labour to popularize the 
objections and the theories of that most 
learned and ingenious of critics, in a way 
which would throw his colonial brother into 


the shade. 
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The courage and freedom of the Bishop of 
Natal, together with his calm temper and 
abstinence from vyituperation, show very 
favourably by the side of the timidity and 
the discourteous invectives of some of his 
brother bishops. Bishop Colenso turns these 
invectives to account, and enlists the sym- 
pathies of his readers by quoting the epithets 
applied to himself and ‘hia work. In one 
episcopal letter, peculiarly rich in this kind 
of argument, the following expressions are 
said to occur, applied either to the Bishop or 
his work :—*‘ Unfounded,” ** false,” “* child- 
ish,” ‘‘ heretical,” ‘‘ blasphemous,” ‘‘ abo- 
minable,” ‘‘ unhappy,” ‘‘ blind,” ‘‘ daring,” 
‘ignorant self-sufficiency,” ‘‘ instrument of 
Satan,” ‘‘ poor Bishop Colenso.”” The writer 
who has drawn this storm upon his head 
has a right to the admiration which courage 
and honesty inspire in generous minds. And 
the more he is persecuted and vituperated, 
the more sympathy will he gain. It is not 
he or his cause that suffers by the angry 
pastorals of bishops and by resolutions of 
Corivocation, nor are his friends those who 
should deprecate such utterances. The best 
thing for Bishop Colenso is that people should 
read these, and his own spirited prefaces ; but 
it may be doubted whether their confidence in 
him will be increased by going on to read his 
arguments. But that is what he himself 
would earnestly wish them to do. And his 
clearness of statement and arrangement, and 
the copiousness of his language, give every 
facility to his readers to apprehend what he 
wishes to convey. 

This Part relates wholly to the Book of 
Deuteronomy. The Bishop states effectively, 
perhaps with some additions, the arguments 
which have convinced De Wette, Gesenius, 
and Ewald, not to mention less illustrious 
critics, that this book is not from the same 
hand as the other four books of the Penta- 
teuch. Arithmetic here — plays an im- 
portant part. We have tables and averages 
of the number of times that certain expres- 
sions occur in certain books. Such argu- 
ments are important; but it is not easy to 
estimate their exact weight without more 
special knowledge than most persons possess. 
In order to use this arithmetical calculus 
wisely, we ought to have a good deal of ex- 
perience of its application to other writers. 
It may be made to appear very destructive to 
the genuineness of some of St. Paul’s Epistles ; 
but, in these cases, most English students 
have learnt to resist its influence. It is, at 
any rate, an instrument which requires 
caution and judgment in using. But Bishop 
Colenso’s main labour in this part is to show 
that the Book of Deuteronomy is ‘‘ unhis- 
torical.” His first two critical observations 
upon the text of the book are surely very 
unfortunate :—(1) ch. i., ver. 1, ‘‘ These be 
the words which Moses spake unto all 
Israel.” The voice of Moses, the Bishop 
objects, could not be heard by so large a 
number of persons at the same time. (2) 
i. 6, ‘‘ Jehovah our God spake unto ws in 
Horeb.” According to the story, says the 
Bishop, the whole generation was dead which 
received the law at Horeb. It would not be 
fair to say that these objections are samples 
of Bishop Colenso’s criticism; but that he 
should be capable of entertaining and pre- 
senting them is enough to excite distrust in 
his judgment. The reader who does not 
allow cavils like these to divert him from the 


| perusal of the book will find a very clear 


exposition of many objections which it 
severely taxes the champion of Biblical infal- 
libility to meet. Dr. Davidson, who goes 
almost as far as Bishop Colenso, and who 
regards the book of Deuteronomy as a pious 
fiction, says of these difficulties: —‘‘ Notwith- 
standing these deviations of the Deuterono- 
mist from the earlier books, and the free 
treatment to which he has subjected parts of 
the history contained in them, we admit that 
there is no positive contradiction between 
them. This me been successfully made out 
by Stahlein and Von Lengerke.” 

The question who wrote the Book of Deu- 
teronomy is not discussed so fully in this 
Part as it will be in the next. But the 
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Bishop adduces many arguments to prove 
that 4 was written “4 the ng soa Jeremiah. 
This theory has been held y several German 
critics. ere are resemblances between 
Deuteronomy and Jeremiah, thus charac- 
teristically stated by Bishop Colenso :—“ It 
will be found that of these twenty-three 
expressions, each of which occurs on the 
average eight times in Deuteronomy, but not 
one of which is used in the other books of the 
Pentateuch, all but six are found repeated 
more or less frequently in Jeremiah, and of 
thosesix, four, atleast, are partiallyrepeated.” 
These resemblances undoubtedly call for some 
explanation. According to the safest orthodox 
theory, Jeremiah was led by special circum- 
stances to master and make his own the 
Book of Deuteronomy, and this caused him 
to reproduce much of its peculiar phraseology. 
But the hypothesis that he composed the 
book has not found much acceptance. De 
Wette and Ewald both reject it, and Dr. David- 
son treats it as too improbable to require 
refutation. According: to Bishop Colenso, 
the book belongs to the reign of Josiah. 
This king was very piously disposed and 
impressible; and Hilkiah the high priest, 
Jeremiah, and the prophetess named Huldah, 
formed a secret scheme for leading him in 
the right religious direction. he four 
earlier books of the Pentateuch were at 
that time lying neglected in the Temple, 
It was determined by those three pious per- 
sons that the Book of the Law should be 
suddenly ‘‘found.” But, in order to make 
the discovery more impressive, Jeremiah 
undertook to compose a new book, which 
should sum up the warnings of the other four 


in the most powerful language. Whilst he 
was enga in this work, preparatory 


influences were brought to bear upon the 
mind of Josiah. When the book was com- 
pleted, Hilkiah ‘‘ found” the whole Penta- 
teuch, and it was shown to Josiah, with the 
results described in 2 Kings. Bishop 
Colenso seeks to give this act less of the cha- 
racter of a pious fraud, by explaining that 
Jeremiah was accustomed to refer any strong 
impulse in his mind to the will of Jehovah, 
and that therefore, when he became pos- 
sessed by the idea of composing this book, 
he attributed the thought to Divine inspira- 
tion, and fancied that he was commanded by 
Jehovah to adopt this plan for influencing 
the mind of Josiah. The English reader, it 
may be suspected, would rather have the 
pious fraud pure and simple, than with this 
explanation of it. 

e hypothesis of the pious concoction of 
imaginary historical documents is not likely 
to be received as the final solution of the 
difficult questions to which the existing con- 
dition of the Pentateuch gives rise. But it 
must be admitted that Biblical learning has 
a very perplexing task before it in the inves- 


' . tigation of those questions. Materials appear 


to be wanting for the formation of critical 
conclusions; and what chance is there of 
finding any new evidence ? J. Li. D. 








LORENZ FROLICH’S DESIGNS. 

LT’ Amour et Psyché, depuis le Roman d@ Apulée : 
Suite de vingt Planches, dessinées et gravées & 
Yeau forte, par Lorenz Frélich. (Williams and 
Norgate.) 

The Lord’s Prayer, Ulustrated by a Series of 
Etchings. Dedicated to Her Royal Highness, 
Alexandra, Princess of Wales. By , aie 
Frélich. (Triibner & Co.) 

ee two books of etchings by the Danish 

artist Lorenz Frélich, of which we give 

the names aboye—the first from the story of 
Cupid and Psyche, and the second from the 
Lord’s Prayer—have excited more of a buzz 
and flutter of fashionable admiration than 
any work of a similar class that has 
appeared for several years past. Let us 
inquire a little into the why and wherefore 
of this. 

The positive merits which must be conceded 
to Mr. Frélich by persons who do not join 
the ranks and the acclaim of his admirers are 
these. He has chosen, in the ** Cupid and 
Psyche,” a really beautiful and exquisite sub- 





ject, of a kind, in some fair degree, suited to 
the bent of his taste and skill; though 
whether his taste and skill, in the particular 
development they have assumed in the actual 
work, are suited to the subject, is another 
question. In the “‘ Lord’s Prayer,” again, he 
has a theme to which no heights of art are 
high, and which might be treated from 
almost any special point of view, according 
to the qualifications of the designer. Mr. 
Frélich deals with the subject of Cupid and 
Psyche in a spirit of gentleness and modesty, 
sympathetic as far as it goes; reasonably 
free in the display of form, but never trench- 
ing upon anything to shock the sensibilities 
or the professions of an age veneered with 
respectability. Respectability and Eros! 
respectability and Apuleius! But— 

The thoughts of men are widened with the 

process of the suns ; 

and this may be one of the forms of width. 
Mr. Frélich’s general scheme of treatment 
for the ‘‘Lord’s Prayer” is also one in which, 
waiving the artistic question, any Christian 
or humanitarian may be content to acquiesce. 
The designer has a very fair amount of grace 
in his figures and compositions (we refer now 
more particularly to the ‘‘Cupid and Psyche’’) ; 
a graceful, attractive, elegant ensemble and 
effect; and much nicety of hand. He can 
trace clean delicate lines with an instan- 
taneous touch, and can so manage these 
mignonneries, in quantity, as to produce a 
taking amount of depth and chiaroscuro: in 
half-tint he is decidedly skilful, and a master 
of nitid amenity. 

To these positive merits we have to add 
some relative merits—relative to the fashion- 
able and dilettanti classes with which Mr. 
Frélich has found so special an acceptance. 
His designs are exactly what such enthusiasts 
imply by ‘‘ sweetly pretty ’’—as Reynolds 
used to say when some trifles which he could 
not praise, and would not crush, were sub- 
mitted to him for a bland verdict, ‘‘ Pretty, 
pretty.” There is, moreover, in the designs 
such a union of the fanciful (as people use 
the term) and the directly illustrative as 
charms the gazer who supposes him or her- 
self bound to have a turn for sentiment and 
poetry. Furthermore, Mr. Frolich is a Dane, 
and so is the Princess of Wales; and Mr. 
Frdélich has dedicated his ‘‘ Lord’s Prayer” to 
that illustrious compatriot. What avenue 
of popularity and success can be closed to a 
highly-patronized Frélich in the era of the 
Princess of Wales, any more than to a Win- 
terhalter in the era of Prince Albert ? 

Against the merits, positive and relative, 
which we have specified, we must now set 
some defects. The foam of fashionable ap- 
plause churns sometimes round a rather in- 
significant centre; one finds on one’s shrubs 
an agglomeration of froth, and can only 
believe upon demonstration that it comes 
from so minute a source as that small insect 
the cuckoo-spit. In the ‘‘ Cupid and Psyche” 
the general scheme of design cannot be called 
a happy or appropriate one. Itis the schome 
so peculiarly dear to German designers, in 
which the subjects are made to turn upon a 
sort of decorative pivot. Meaningless ara- 
besques, floreated framings, and the like— 
by no means beautifully or inventively de- 
signed by Mr. Frélich—intermix with and 
dislocate the subjects proper. Pompeian and 
Roman precedent, as well as that of modern 
Germanism, may, no doubt, be pleaded, and 
with some plausibility, with regard to a myth 
which cannot be traced farther back than 
Apuleius; but classical grotesques were gro- 
tesques—applied decorations and a series of 
independent designs stand on a different foot- 
ing. What nonsense could be more heinous 
than that which we find in the first design of 
the set, tag og g to represent the wooing 
of Psyche by flocks of admirers from all 
quarters?’ A massive convoluted floreation, 
meaning and being nothing, sprawls over 
two-thirds of the space: Psyche attitudin- 
izes to no one, standing in the cup of one 
of the quasi-flowers, and the lovers are 
reclining amid, or running or jumping 
up, the convolutions of the quasi-stem. 


Below, amid comparatively possible acces- 
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sories, stands Venus looking on. The 
human mind feels almost humiliated in 
describing such a puerility. Or, who can 
tolerate two infants kissing, one of them 
straddling on a rose-spray, as a representa- 
tion of the nuptials of Cupid and Psyche? 
The chastity of Mr. Frélich may exult over 
the expedient; but the healthy instincts of 
manhood or .womanhood revolt from the 
abortive nonsense. Another instance of 
inanity is where ‘‘ Vénus s’amusait a nager 
dans l’océan,’’ encumbered by a big blanket 
of drapery. If this is fancy, heaven confine 
us to the prosaics of fact! Neither is the 
terror of the designs any more genuine than 
their decorative invention or their play of 
fantasy: a dragon guarding the portents of 
the waters of Cocytus is like a toy-model of 
an antediluvian monster in the act of being 
sick. The drawing of the figures, though it 
looks elegant and is not pretentious, is, on 
the whole, poor, and often incorrect ; and 
the great executive quality of texture, in- 
alicnable from etching in any of its higher 
forms, is one of which Mr. Frdélich seems 
to have scarcely an idea. . In the illustrations 
tothe ‘‘ Lord’s Prayer,”’ which are on a smaller 
scale, the decorative adjuncts are much less 
prominent ; the designs and effects more 
ambitiously realistic, in the way of historic- 
allegoric pictures ; the figures more conven- 
tional, and, frequently, very faulty in draw- 
ing. The invention of the subjects, though 
not wanting in apt and ingenious turns of 
thought, is monotonous in principle: almost 
invariably a radiant sky, with celestial groups 
surmounting a darker earthly scene. The 
effects of light are not without brilliancy ; 
but the executive style is inferior to that of 
the Psyche, more florid and ‘‘ cheap ;” scored 
over with ruled lines for the shadows and 
half-tones, and, as an inevitable result, 
‘*‘liney ” and flimsy. 

Among the more successful of the designs 
we may specify, from the ‘‘ Cupid and Psyche”’ 
—Psyche begging her mysterious bridegroom 
to bring her sisters to her, which is an 
elegant and refined composition; although 
the point of the subject, the dark night, and 
invisible, unknown bridegroom, are in no way 
even suggested. Psyche with her sisters in 
the bath, and afterwards tempted by them 
to discover who and what her husband may 
really be, Psyche humbling herself before 
Venus, and Psyche at the torrent of the 
Cocytus, have also graceful and attractive 
qualities, both of design and of execution, 
such as make it quite natural that the series 
should be admired by persons who do not 
trouble their heads about the high®r range 
and powers of art, or to whom these quali- 
ties, even when present, are indiscernible. 
In the set from the ‘‘ Lord’s Prayer,” the illus- 
tration for ‘‘ Thy will be done in earth as it 
is in heayen ’’—the stoning of a martyr— 
is well-imagined in the composition of the 
whole subject, and in several vigorous 
details of action, though the poor style of 
drawing almost neutralizes the impression 
of these. The bright effect of light, almost 
shadowless in the heavenly group, con- 
trasted with strong definite darks in the 
earthly harvest-group, is a salient success of 
its kind in the subject for ‘‘ Give us this day 
our daily bread.” 

The ‘‘OCupid and Psyche,” a large-sized 
and very handsome volume, seems to haye. 
been published in Paris towards the end of 
last year. The designs are accompanied with 
engraved text on the same pages, of a fan- 
tastic type not very happily chosen, by Mr. 
Elie Sauvage, a dramatic author of some 
name: the main points of the story are 
slightly but -neatly given. A list of sub- 
scribers closes the volumes, showing that Mr. 
Frélich is (or then was) a resident in Paris, 
and meeting with much acceptance in high 
places: the Emperor Napoleon had ordered 
forty copies of the work, and Queen Victoria 
two. The ‘‘ Lord’s Prayer” series bears the 
date of May, 1863. It appears that Mr. Fré- 
lich has also published in England a set of 
designs of Hero and Leander. 

As we do not agree in the admiring esti- 
mate which our own fashionable and criti- 
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cizing classes have formed of Mr. Frélich, 
we think it only fair to add that the French 
appear to have accepted him with equal cor- 
diality. A long list of extracts from French 
press-critiques is inserted as a fly-sheet in 
the Psyche volume, headed by so respectable 
a name as Théophile Gauthier. The Siecle 
cites the following letter to Mr. Frélich from 
the great Victor Hugo, written ‘‘ seme time 
back :”— 

Your seven designs have reached me, sir. I 
thank you for them, and congratulate you. All 
are fine—four of them superb. In you the artist 
is reinforced by the poet and the philosopher. 
You design because you think, and that is the 
secret of power. I encourage you to continue 
this masterly comment on my book [the 
“ Misérables ’’?]. If there is a gleam of taste 
in the artistic public, an immense success awaits 
you. Courage, then, sir, and receive my most 
cordial commendation. 

To be denied ‘‘a gleam of taste’? by such a 
man as Victor Hugo is no satisfaction to the 
present critic ; but magis amica veritas. 


W. M. R. 








“THE RING OF AMASIS.” 


The Ring of Amasis. From the Papers of a 
German Physician. Edited by Owen Meredith. 
In Two Volumes. (Chapman and Hall.) 

RETENSION in plenty there is about 
this book, though it is carefully written 
withal. The belief of the writer in himself 
and his own views, and the importance of his 
own common-places of experience and philo- 
sophy, is not a little amusing; while much of 
the writing is only rhythmical A.-K.-H.-B. 
with a strong dash of spasm and Tupper, 
bits of Latin like commune consensus, d% past 
participle lain (my ear) for laid, and little 

French tricks of printing— 

He shrank back. 

The hand of Felix had disappeared. 
Again it rose. 

And disappeared again. 


—and the one attempt at humour in the 
book is ‘“‘I return to my wethers,”’ the 
englished Germanization of revenons « nos 
moutons. 

An introduction, pasted into the book after 
it was bound, informs us that, at the request 
of the editor, his German friend Dr. N- 
wrote the book on condition that he, ‘‘ Owen 
Meredith,” should translate and edit it for 
publication in England; and that he has 
accordingly done this, with some interpola- 
tions of his own. The mysticism and exag- 
geration, the clumsy way in which the story 
is told, ‘and the wearisome extracts from 
letters, are German enough—recollecting 
that there are Germans and Germans ;—but 
there is so much of the book that no German 
could have written in its present form that we 
feel almostjustified in considering the professed 
bearbeiter as the author. The moral of the 
book is, that crime willed is crime done; 
good unwilled is evil willed; the refusal of 
one man to save another’s life, when 
without risk he could have saved it, is 
murder, to be pardoned only after long 
penance and repentance. Further, as the 
penance here is wrought out by visions 
of the jewelled hand of an unhelped and 
therefore murdered man, the point especially 
pressed is the falsity of the proposition 
that visions exist for the actor (the doer of 
the deed seen in vision). They presuppose 
his action. A series of criminal thoughts 
alone, without result of any kind in action 
(an A without a B), cannot produce perma- 
nent or periodical apparitions. The story 
told is as follows :— 

A German doctor meets on a steamer 
a statuesque couple, Count Edmond and 
Countess R., who, being then unknown, 
are christened ‘‘The Gentleman in Black” 
and ‘‘The Loreley.” The Count is one 
of those marvellous people who, from 
infancy, ‘‘with mathematic precision had 
brought even the lines of his face into a har- 
mony undisturbed by expression,” in conse- 
quence of which he ‘‘ wasnotonly unapproach- 
able: he was almost invisible.” However, 


when a child on the steamboat tumbles oyer- 

















board, his dark arms are seen swimming 
after it, ‘‘quite calmly, making each 
stroke with mathematical precision” (of 
course); and, when he has rescued it, he 
lazily pushes it down towards the steamer 
till a boat picks it up. After coming on 
board again, he goes to his Loreley, who is, 
as may be expected, “‘ fairer far than all that 
dreams can fashion: beautiful, but with a 
chill and stony beauty, like the beauty of 
Medusa, that curdled the blood and froze the 
veins of men, calm, uncompassionate, piti- 
less :” he looks at her with painful quivering 
lip—deep, imploring, earnest eye ; and, with 
‘‘a voice broken and hollow, inarticulately 
mutters these words—Still never ?”’ Whereto, 
‘* sharp, freezing, and incisive was the answer 
of the Loreley—Never ! For a mo- 
ment the face of the man was swathed ina 
livid pallor as of death.” Now, isn’t that a 
pretty dish to set before a romantic young 
German doctor, haunted by a long-drawn 
note of a hautboy from some undistinguish- 
able world of inner sounds as this Dr. N. 
was? Well, we are told the Doctor’s history, 
and have a little—moralising are we to call 
it >—on his profession :— 

The Doctor! 

Dreary, living memorial, maintained by the sighs 
of humanity, in homage to the Fall of Man! 


(Oughtn’t there to have been two notes of 
admiration after that?) Then, ‘listening 
with a creepy awe,” the medicine-man over- 
hears the Count apostrophizing a dreadful 
hand, and a devilish amethyst with a demon 
eye: he afterwards sees the Count’s stakes 
at a gaming table moved magically from red, 
on which he had won sixteen times, to black 
for the seventeenth; and so he breaks the 
bank. At last, a pamphlet written by the 
Doctor on Spectral Apparitions brings the 
Count to him, with the Secret of the Hand 
written out and disclosed. 

“It was at Thebes, in the Temple of 
Ammon Chnouphis, the Divine Originative 
Principle,” that to Count Edmond, examin- 
ing the mummies and papyrus-history of 
Sethos and Amasis, the two sons of Thodoris, 
came miraculously a Kabyl chief, majestic 
in his immovable serenity, and,—like ano- 
ther ancient mariner 

Long and lank and brown 
As is the ribbed sea-sand 


only that he was draped in massive folds of 
a flowing milk-white vesture—held converse 
with the Count, put on his finger the ame- 
thyst ring of Amasis, which bore the legend 


DistURB NOT THE Hanp oF DESTINY. 
ToUCH NOT WITH EARTHLY FINGER THE WORK 
OF Fate. 

and explained that, in old time, Sethos 
lifted not his hands, neither in any wise hindered 
he the work of the Inevitable, when to him his 
brother (was it not by the fault of the man him- 
self? and was it not by the will of the Most 
High ?), being in evil case, a drowning man and 
without help, stretched forth from out of the 
whelming of the waters a suppliant hand. 

And so Amasis perished under the eye of his 
brother Sethos. For the waters took him, and he 
died. 

Now these things were an allegory, re- 
presenting what would happen to Count 
Edmond and his brother Felix; for, on 
going home, Edmond falls entirely in love 
with his mother’s ward, Juliet, who looks 
on him as an altogether superior being, 
and has no idea of his feelings towards 
her. His unlicked soldier-cub of a 
brother falls in love with her too; and, 
having found by chance the Ring of Amasis, 
which she had appropriated and adopted as 
her spousal ring, I'elix becomes her accepted 
lover. Edmond represses his feelings as well 
as he can, and declares himself betrothed to 
a neighbouring heiress; but the lovers’ play 


| daily under his eyes is too much for him, and 
when Felix, through too much larking in 
| their boat, falls into the water, Edmond will 


not help him, but deliberately looks on while 
he drowns, his hand with the magic ring in 
vain stretching out for help. Thenceforth, 
Edmond is haunted by this hand and ring; 
it preyents his check-mating Juliet at chess, 
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and, when he stands at the altar with her, it 
puts itself into her hands, and, though cold 
and clammy as death, thrills her whole frame 
with a sweet sensation, &c. This marriage 
scene—his dead brother marrying his bride— 
is too much for the Count. He accurately 
calculates the moments up to the second 
when he shall go mad, leads his bride to the 
banquet-hall, with unruffled composure re- 
ceives the congratulations of the guests, 
retires to his bed-room, orders in four 
athletes or stable-men with plenty of cord 
and halters, and tells them to bind him. 
They hesitate, and then, the fatal moment 
having passed, 

suddenly the great bed-post, wrenched from its 
socket, flew up, spun round, and dashed against a 
large plate-glass mirror, which it shivered into 
splinters. The ceiling of the bed crashed in, and 
fell with a loud noise. 

The dyke was broken. 
and everything in eternal smash, till the 
servants set it right again. As a sequel, of 
course the Count has a fever, and lets out his 
secret to his wife, whereupon she turns into 
the Loreley aforesaid, and he into the haunted 
Gentleman in Black. 

And Juliet never pardoned Edmond. 

There is no pardon for desecrated ideals. 

And the Doctor says— 

No! 

No pity for the pitiless ! 

merciful ! 
On which his wife suddenly kisses him, and 
tells him that he’s not been to bed all night. 
‘* An angel has spoken out,” cried the Doctor, 
at once drove off to the Count, let him weep 
on his breast, and saw him afterwards die 
quietly, a divine smile breaking out on his 
face after he has cried with intense voice— 

‘Tn the name of the All-merciful God, save my 
immortal soul! Brother, brother, stretch forth 
thy hand!” 

The only claim of the book to attention is 
the sweet, rather than choice, English in which 
some of its passages are written. The story 
is ill-framed, ill-told—its course obstructed 
by pretentious discussions and common-place 
reflections. The characters are not men and 
women, and the scenery described has no 
clear outline. Even Egypt and its temples 
are not called up clearly before you. But 
any romantic young women who shudder 
before such stony personages as the Black 
Gentleman and the Loreley are, and any 
people who believe in cold fleshy hands diving 
about space, moving castles at chess, warding 
off lances, marrying young women, &c., may 
get a sensation or two out of the book. To 
other people it will be rather a bore. Surely 
Mr. Lytton could have found some worthier 
employment for his pen than writing it or 
englishing it. He has a great gift of ex- 
pression ; let him find something really worth 
saying before he writes again. 

As a favourable specimen of the language 
of part of the mages book, we may quote 
the coming of the year of the great fire at 
Hamburg :— 

But the New Year turned not back. 

It turned not back before the gates of Hamburg ; 
where the blithe bells rang with unsuspicious peals 
its treacherous entry into that devoted town. 
Bells soon made to ring far other music, when the 
midnight was bright with the glare, and hot with 
the breath, of the Destroying Angel. For then, 
swung fiercely by the unseen hands of the Spirits 
of Fire, they rang their own death knell; rang, 
till from their pious habitations and pure lives of 
gentle motion and sweet sound, they dropped, 
deformed dumb things; rang, till the burning 
metal trickled and crawled like boiling blood 
among their ruined homes, and became again 
dead earthy ore in earth. 

The New Year turned not back. It turned not 
back before the snow-capped forest-hills of Bo- 
hemia; whose greenest saplings had but lately 
shed such merry lustre in cottage and in palace, 
decked by young hands, to celebrate the blessed 
Christmas-time. Less merry a light was yours, 
old father pines, that rested in the forest! For 
nine days long the smoke of your burning over- 
shadowed two kingdoms, and for nine nights long 
the glare of your fires made pale the stars of 
heaven, while the timid deer sought willingly the 
hunter’s door. 


No mercy for the un- 
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It turned not back, that stern New Year before 
many a threshold which Death had marked for 
sorrow. My own it passed with mourning, and a 
mother’s loss. 

Long, here in German land shall we remember 
thee, not lovingly, ill-fated year! Ay! till bells 
on Hamburg towers rebuilt ring in some better 
time : ay! till the ashes of those burnt forests pass 
again to living : ah me! till Death with 
other kinder touchings has stopped the bleeding 
wounds in hearts which thou has stricken. 








BRACE’S MANUAL OF ETHNOLOGY. 


The Races of the Old World: a Manual of Eth- 
nology. By Charles L. Brace, Esq. (Murray.) 


2 rage homely paradox that ‘‘ the cobbler’s 
wife is always the worst shod” finds an 
apt exemplification in the study of modern 
thnology. That a large section of English 
ethnologists, who teach ‘‘the science of 
races,” should have the vaguest and most 
generalized ideas, both respecting race and 
respecting races, is a statement which we are 
conscious that many will be slow to accept. 
In England, where the science of man has at 
last stepped forward with a vigour and an 
energy almost unparalleled in the career of 
Biology, we have, year after year, been 
tempted to delude ourselves into a feeling of 
secure and placid satisfaction that Ethnology 
has been a veritable science amongst us, re- 
ducible to the same positive laws as those 
which govern Zoology and Botany. Much 
of this wide-spread feeling of ignorance arose 
from the paucity in the number of tribes of 
men descriptions of which were carefully 
ascertained—much from the influence of @ 
iori conceptions; but the great source of 
the feeble and puny manner in which this 
most interesting and important science has 
barely reached its adolescence, has been the 
character of the text-books by which its laws 
have been made known to us. 

In Mr. Brace’s words, ‘‘ There has appeared 
to be a need for a compact and careful work 
upon Ethnology. It is true, Prichard still 
remains the master of the science, and a pa- 
tient study of his works will give a compre- 
hensive view of the subject.” That Prichard’s 
works are really the summum bonum of Ethn- 
ology, that they even were so at the time 
they were printed, is a proposition to which 
many ethnologists must seriously demur. 
We should be strongly inclined to endorse 
the opinions of a greater ethnologist than 
Prichard: ‘‘ Whatever might have been the 
value of Dr. Prichard’s works in their gene- 
ration, it is certain that it is no little disgrace 
to our science that these works dre still the 
text-books of the day.” When we thus dis- 

with Mr. Brace respecting the ‘‘ hero- 
worship” of the science, we feel the less diffi- 
culty in criticizing some of his propositions 
in detail. 

We may, however, premise that the work 
isa clear and succinct compendium, to the ex- 
tent of our author’s ethnological studies. We 
wish, however, that his tastes had led him to 
a more general view of the literature of the 
subject, especially in France and Germany, 
and we cannot but regret that an author 
should have ventured to seriously promul- 

te a Manual of Ethnology, who, so far as 

is references, list of authorities, and the in- 
ternal structure of his chapters can be taken 
in evidence, has neglected to peruse the 
works of Knox, Broca, Hunt, Gosse (of 
Geneva), Huxley, Gratiolet, Prestwich, Lu- 
cae, Pickering, Pouchet, Morlot, and Steen- 
strup; whose knowledge of the periodical 
literature of the subject is so little retentive 
that he disinters the defunct ‘‘ Ethnological 


Journal” from its deserved obscurity and 


passes over the Transactions of the Ethnolo-— 


gical Society of London; and to whom the 
periodical bulletins of the Paris Société d’An- 
thropologie and the annual ‘ Bericht” of 
Wagner of Gottingen are sealed books. It is 
wing to this — of elementary ethnolo- 
—_ terature that Mr. Brace is betrayed into 
error of decrying Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
one of d’s most accurate thinkers, on 
the that ‘‘ his mind is not in histo- 
investigation of a close, scientific cast, 





so that the conclusions, as yet, are not per- 
fectly satisfactory.” 

Since, however, our author has formed the 
resolution of writing a manual before the 
science is formed, it devolves upon us to 
consider the general accuracy of some of his 

ropositions; and we shall commence with 
his description of the nations of Africa. 

We are told (p. 213) that the Pangwes 
(anglict, Fans) of Equatorial Africa are ‘‘ the 
only people of Western Africa that have a 
circulating medium.” We confess we were 
under the strong impression that a large 
trade in cowries (bugis) was carried on on 
the gold coast and elsewhere ; and that brass 
rods, beads, cloth, tobaeco, rum, trade-guns, 
and gunpowder form substitutes for the 
precious metals throughout the wide expanse 
of Western Africa. ° 

The account which Mr. Brace gives of the 
nations of Marocco, a peculiarly interesting 
ethnic locality, is comprised within twenty-six 
lines. Even in this limited space, the most 
vague and superficially compiled account of 
the physical characters of the Moorish people 
is introduced. The Moors are, it is said, 
‘not so tall as the Arabs”’ (7, e., Shélouhs) ; 
‘* their hair is usually shaved, except a single 
lock.” These two statements are each the 
reverse of the fact. Washington and Schla- 
gintweit have long since pointed out, and 
our personal observation leads us implicitly 
to endorse the description, that the large, 
tall, corpulent Moor (whose hair can be seen, 
when the fez is removed, not to exceed a 
quarter of an inch in length, equally shaven 
over the whole head) towers far a boone the 
lithe, nimble, but stunted ‘‘Arab.” But 
one of the most interesting of all the specula- 
tions connected with Moorish ethnology is 
"ner sub silentio by Mr. Brace. The num- 

ers of female negro slaves in the harems of 





of Fas, Mequinez, and Marocco have left a 
deep impression on the ethnic character of | 
the natives. Many of the aristocratic Moors 
show obvious traces of negro blood; and 
this intermixture is also visible amongst the | 
Tangerines, and the sturdy pirates of. Al Rif. | 
No serious thinker on the races of Marocco | 
should ignore these suggestions ; and we are | 
sorry to see that so little attention is paid to | 
them in Mr. Brace’s book. | 
Some of the statements respecting the early 
population of Europe are either far in ad- | 
vance of, or scarcely au courant with, the | 
present progress of archzeology and palzeont- | 
ology. It 1s left for Mr. Brace to announce 
the fact that the ‘‘ tiger” was a contemporary 
of the builders of the lake-habitations of 
Switzerland. If Mr. Brace means the Felis | 
spelea, we are not aware of any more recent | 
evidences than those which have been ac- | 
quired from the cave at Aurignac, at the foot | 
of the Pyrenees, belonging to a period of 
time far more ancient than that of the lake- 


habitations. 





Mr. Brace tells us that the remains which 
have been found in the ancient tumuli of 
North Europe belong to the Finnish type of 
skull; and we are sorry to see that the accu- 
rate generalizations of Retzius are thus set at 
nought. ‘The general statement of the close- 
thinking Swedish cranioscopist was, that the 








early stone-period skulls were short-headed 
(brachycephalic). Mr. Brace confidently 
assigns to them a local habitation and a name, 
posits them as Finns, and consequently denies 
their possible direct Lapp affinity. 

One more serious inaccuracy is to be found 
on the 332nd page. Our author says :— 

An hypothesis is advanced by Sir C, Lyell that 
the flints were used by a succession of savage 
tribes for centuries in cutting holes in the ice of 
the river and fishing ; and, falling into these holes, 
they were swept away with the gravel on the 
breaking up of the ice in the spring. 

We believe that the theory alluded to first 
emanated from Mr. Joseph Prestwich, who 
communicated it to the Royal Society in 
March, 1862. 

_Another statement, of no better authen- 
ticity, is also made. He says (p. 392) :— 

The tapeworms of human beings are said b 
Owen to * different in the different nations of 





Europe. 
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We scarcely think that Mr. Bracecan haveread 
Professor Owen’s original generalization; and 
we are warranted in this assumption by per- 
ceiving the omission of the ‘‘ Anatomy of In- 
vertebrate Animals” from his list of authori- 
ties. There is not, as the construction of Mr. 
Brace’s sentence would lead us to infer, one 
tapeworm a la Frangaise, another a l’ Espag- 
nole, and athird al Italienne ; nor did Professor 
Owen ever promulgate such a preposterous 
theory. As we appreciate his statement, he 
said that, generally speaking, the common 
tapeworm (Tenia solium) was confined to 
Western Europe, while the broad tapeworm, 
or Bothriocephalus latus, was, generally 
speaking, restricted east of the Vistula. 

Mr. Brace, further, has not been sufficiently 
careful in his choice of authorities. Wishing 
to prove that the process of a decided change 
of colour is witnessed even at the present 
day, he quotes D’Abbadie’s assertion that 
the Abyssinians have a word to express the 
‘* prowing black,” which is a change greater 
than the mere tanning of the skin. We ad- 
mit that the Abyssinians, like many other 
Semitic nations, may have a language suffi- 
ciently copious and flexible to denote the 
most minute shades of colour; but we should 
be slow to found a physiological statement, 
unwarranted either by observation or experi- 
ence, merely on our interpretation of a word 
or phrase in the Abyssinian language. 

The writer of a Manual of Ethnology should 
be rigorously impartial. The controversy 
between the advocates of one or of many 
original primeval stocks of mankind, the 
Monogenists and the Polygenists, is an in- 
terminable dispute, of which science in the 
present day cannot hope to arrive at any 
satisfactory solution. Under such circum- 
stances it is the duty of the responsible teacher 
to endeavour to reproduce the positive facts of 
the case, and to take carenot totravel outof the 
record. Mr. Braceregards either Monogenism 
or Polygenism as an ascertained fundamental 
truth, andargues throughan elementary work 
as one would through a controversial scien- 
tific paper. However, such a passage as the 
following redeems Mr. Brace from any charge 
of over-partiality :-— 

As we grope far back in the past, we discover 
three prominent families of nations appearing on 
the field of history. The farther we penctrate, 
the more they seem to mingle with one another, 


and the less distinguishable they become. Still, 


from the earliest records which describe the human 
race in its divisions as peoples, and under the 
earliest evidences ‘of language, they stand forth as 
separate families. 

The logical connexion of the last two sen- 
tences fairly baffles us. If the earliest record 
of the human race affords evidence of separate 


_and distinct families, the preceding sentence 


becomes to us unintelligible. 

Our author is a strenuous advocate of the 
philological school of ethnolo We do not 
object to this. Our English sympathies 
always lead.us to the weaker side; and, now 
that the ‘‘ Aryan heresy” of Max Miiller is 
rapidly going to the wall, while the few 
ethnologists who still advocate it are suc- 
cumbing before the masterly arguments of 
Crawfurd and Charnock, we are glad to see 
that Mr. Brace has had the moral courage to 
step forward to the rescue. We expected 
certainly the exposition of a more qualified 
creed than that ‘‘ Grammar is no doubt the 
most subtle and enduring test of race,” which. 
bold statement reminds us of the days of our 

youth, when, entranced over the pages of 

atham or Bopp, we were told to classify the 
races of men, ‘‘as per vocabulary,” of the 
last new savage tribe. However, there is 
one consolation—since that time nous avons 
appris a douter. 

One striking omission, however, in this 
work, must be apparent. The important 

uestion of the origin of man, and his rela- 
tions with the lower animals, is not even 
alluded to in this compilation. The author, 
who is totally silent on this point, incurs a 
ore rem The questions which 
have been disc on the continent respect- 
ing the probability of the derivation of the 
human species from inferior types, and which 
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are just beginning to be canvassed in Eng- 
land, in consequence of the publication of 
Professor Huxley’s ‘‘ Man’s Place in Nature,” 
will demand some solution at the hands of the 
coming generation of zoologists. Whatever 
view we may take of the matter, whether we 
regard man as a primordial unit distinct from 
the whole animate creation, or whether we 
consider him as indissolubly linked with them 
by a hidden bond of descent, the suppression 
of any allusion to the probability of such a 
question being scientifically mooted, becomes 
almost a treason to the authority of science. 
Mr. Brace’s work, with the exception of 
the above few imperfections and inaccuracies, 
will no doubt be of great service to ethno- 
logists. It is of a useful and compendious 
size; and, if we discover that on many points 
it is inferior to the inimitable ‘‘ Anthropologie 
der Naturvolker ”’ of Theodor Waitz, we can 
only excuse the inferiority by reverting to 
our original proposition, that Ethnology in 
England is a science yet to be founded on a 
secure basis. ©. C. B. 





“SIR EVERARD’S DAUGHTER.” 


son. (Allen & Co.) 
OMETHING can be learnt from any book. 


This, we remember, was a lesson impressed 
upon our youthful minds ; and we have found 
the rule to hold good with regard to “Sir 
Everard’s Daughter.” From its perusal we 
have acquired the knowledge that there once 
existed a periodical called the ‘‘ Universal 
Review,” to which Mr. Jeaffreson was a 
contributor. As the work in question ap- 
peared within its columns, we are not sur- 

rised to learn that its existence was short, 
if not sweet. It blushed unseen, and died 
unregretted. Peace be with its memories. 
What, however, we do not understand, is 
why Mr. Jeaffreson has rebelled against a 
merciful dispensation of Providence. This 
unhappy work of his was not only dead, but 
buried decently out of the way, and forgotten. 
It had gone to that happy bourne where 
critics cease from troubling and where au- 
thors are at rest. What cruelty induced him 
to exhume the novel, galvanize it into a 
semblance of life, and expose it to the scoffs 
and sneers of a heartless world. Well, 
happily we have no hand in the matter, and, 
if we can send this literary ghost back to its 
deserted grave, we shall be doing the kindest 
thing for all parties concerned. Mr. Jeaffre- 
son is not a writer of great merit ; but, still, he 
has written better novels than the one before 
us ; and we tell him frankly that it must bea 
very first-rate reputation indeed which could 
stand the burden of haying produced such a 
novel as ‘‘ Sir Everard’s Daughter.”’ 

If it was simply dull, we should have no- 
thing to say about it. Unfortunately, it is 
ghastly without being impressive, and prosy 
without being innocent. It belongs to the 
most advanced order of English sensation 
literature ; and what is wanting in the quan- 
tity of sensational effects is made up in the 
quality. Every British novelist who addicts 
himself to this style of writing labours under 
a fatal disadvantage, as compared with his 
French models and examples. He is debarred 
from any allusion to breaches of the Seventh 
Commandment; and a sensation-novel with- 
out illicit passion is like ‘‘Hamlet’’ without the 
Prince. ‘The conventional respectability of 
England will permit sympathy with a heroine 
of romance who is guilty of the foulest murder, 
of the meanest cruelty, of the most brutal 
treachery; but she must not commit any 
overt act, which technically disqualifies her 
from calling herself a virtuous woman. Now, 
as Mr. Jeaffreson is the very essence of res- 
pectable conventionalism, he adheres care- 
fully to this fundamental rule. He goes to 
the extreme limit, but not one step beyond 
it. Moreover, even if the length of his self- 
imposed tether would allow our author full 
scope for carrying out his task, he has under- 
taken a work infinitely above him. A cha- 
racter like Lucy Everard is one which Balzac 
alone, or Shakespeare, could have described. 
A woman, pure, religious, loving, good, 


throughout the tenor of her life, and yet, 
under strong temptation, guilty of one foul 
and monstrous crime, is perhaps not an 1m- 
possibility ; but to understand and depict 
such a being faithfully is a task only for a 
master-hand. To do Mr. Jeaffreson justice, 
he has made no attempt to solve the problem. 
He paints a woman’s head and a fish’s tail, 
stitches the two together clumsily, and fan- 
cies he has produced a syren. ‘The necessity 
of blending the two into one harmonious 
whole never seems to have presented itself to 
him. On one page Lucy is an angel; on the 
next, she is an incarnate demon ; and, if you 
ask in dismay which is the true likeness, you 
are, told in showman’s phrase, ‘‘ whichever 
you like, my little dear.’”’ To show how poor 
a novel can be, it is worth while to read the 
work. But, for the sake of those whose 
curiosity is not lively enough to read it for 
such an object, we will briefly explain this 
strange story. 

Sir Everard Adenbroke is, as his name 
portends, a fine old English gentleman, with 
an entailed estate, mortgaged up to its full 
value, and an only son and daughter. This 
daughter, Lucy, is the heroine of such story 
as there is; she is exquisitely beautiful and 
good—a pattern, in fact, of well-bred propriety, 
reproves her father for giving utterance to 
a stray expletive or to a worldly sentiment, 
visits the poor, relieves the sick, loves every- 
body, and is beloved in turn, and, generally, 
is an angel in petticoats and without 
wings. Miss Everard is engaged to Hugh 
Argentine—every name in the novel, by the 


model young curate in a Rotherhithe parish, 
handsome, brilliant, gay, and yet quite the 
clergyman, from the top of his hat to the sole 
of his feet. The course of true love, on the 
present occasion, is disturbed by one single 
circumstance. Neither Hugh nor Lucy have 
a penny in the world. The Adenbroke 
estates go to Sir Everard’s son, and the 
curate has only his miserable stipend to exist 
upon. So the lovers have to wait; and 
the weariness of waiting corrupts and de- 
praves the gentle heart of the loving Lucy. 
Hugh has an uncle, a miser of the regular 
stage type, who holds out hopes of makin 
him his heir, and dies, leaying his vast wealt 
to a hospital. This is disappointment num- 
ber one. Then disappointment number two 
—a paralytic old rector, the reversion of 
whose living is promised to Hugh, has the 
indelicacy to live. After these two distress- 
ing occurrences, Lucy’s only and beloved 
brother, Reginald, comes home from India 
to die. He has won every honour in the 
ranks of the Indian army, and has lost his 
liver, or his lungs, or both. Unfortunately, 
he, too, like Charles I., is ‘‘ an unconscion- 
ably long time in dying,” and exposes his 
sister’s, affections to the most needless tor- 
ture. There is a limit to human patience ; 
and Lucy cannot be expected to see her mar- 
riage deferred indefinitely, for a third time, 
by her brother’s provoking irresolution in 
the matter of life or death. So she nurses 
him with the fondest devotion, soothes his 
last hours, and sends him to a better world 
with a fond sisterly caress and a dose of 
laudanum. 

Of course, in strict accordance with the 
etiquette of a respectable novel, crime, though 
successful, is found to be useless as soon as 
it is committed. Immediately after Regi- 
nald’s death, Hugh gets a rich living and a 
canonry, so that he could well have married 
a penniless bride. However, there is no use 
in unprofitable speculations. Lucy marries 
her beloved, lives with him happily for many 
years a model wife and mother, with every 
excellent quality except a tendency to unac- 
countable fits of passing dejection, and passes 
through life honoured and beloved. In one 
of her accesses of low spirits, she sends for a 
Brighton clergyman, and confesses her guilt 
to him; and then next morning writes a 
second note to state that she was subject to 
occasional fits of insanity, during which she 
did not know what she was saying. 

‘‘ Sir Everard’s Daughter” is short. This 


as it is, if is a world too long for the thin 
thread of story it has to unwind. Some 
half of the 263 s through which the 
reader has to wade are filled up with un- 
successful attempts at powerful writing, 
which have no _ conceivable connexion 
with the novel. Lucy Everard confesses 
her murder at Brighton, and so a dozen 
pages are occupied with an essay on the 
marine metropolis, with a lament on the 
departed glories of the Pavilion. When we 
read ‘‘Shades of George IV. and Mrs. Tiby 
Herbert, how the glory of this world passes 
away |” we guess pretty well what is coming, 
and can afford to pass on our way. There is 
one peculiarity, too, about Mr. Jeaffreson’s 
writing which is rather perplexing to the 
reader. Reading every writer of note, he has 
never been able to make up his mind which 
particular author he shall honour with his 
attentions. So, in turning over his pages, 
we constantly come across little bits of writ- 
ing which may be correctly described as 
studies after eminent authors. Here, for in- 
stance, is a piece of Jeaffresonian Dickens:— 

To see Simon bring out from his stores an 
enormous hammer, and, after carefully dusting the 
handle with his leather apron, give it with a smile 
into Lucy’s hands ; to see her glance at it with 
astonishment, and then, after raising it with both 
her slight arms, let it fall down with ® laugh— 
was one of the prettiest sights imagmable. 


Here, again, is the description of a hard- 








way, has an aristocratic twang about it—a | 








solitary merit we give it frankly; but, short 
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working, honest, yet not unworldly curate, 
which Mr. Trollope might have written when 


| he was not quite up to the mark :— 


He was a well-conditioned, good, generous 
fellow, not altogether devoid of selfishness, and 
capable, under provocation, of acting like all other 
men, pettily and vindictively. The earth con- 
tains many like him, though Lucy could have 
perjured her pretty lips till they were scarlet as 
colchicum in maintaining the reverse. He would 
much rather have had a well-furnished house, two 
thousand a year, and a stable stocked with a few 
good hunters, than haye entered into the priest- 
hood for a morsel of bread. To be a country 
squire with a good income and a wife, would 
have been much more to his taste than slaving 
and toiling on a Rotherhithe curacy. He was not 
born a philanthropist any more than he was born 
a poet. And even under the circumstances which 


| made him stand forth as a humble benefactor of 


his species, he never deluded, or attempted to 
delude, himself with assurances that he had found 
a vocation exactly suited to his mind. 

Now for a specimen of pseudo-Thackeray :— 

It (the letter) was one of a common sort. All 
of us, men and women alike, have had many such. 
Brother of mine! but you go to your desk and find 
packets of them. You are a methodical person, 
and never mislaid such documents in your life 
(lucky for some people if they could say as much). 
‘here they lie numbered 1, 2, 3, tied in bundles, 
dated and docketed with the guilty persons’ 
names, like promissory notes in the drawers of a 
money-lender’s table—like some of such notes, 
also, in being overdue and worthless. 

And so on. Let us conclude with a pas- 
sage which we may fairly hope is the author’s 
own :— 

No verbatim report will be given of the con- 
versation that ensued, for it was of a very meagre, 
twaddling sort, not at all resembling the brilliant 
and polished small talk in which Mr. Felix 
Smoothly indulges when between the hours of 
four and seven p.m. he displays his elegant figure 
in those drawing-rooms of Mayfair and Belgravia, 
of which he is such a conspicuous ornament. 

Not having an intimate acquaintance with 
fashionable aristocratic circles, we do not 
pretend to say how Mr. Smoothly talks; but 
out of regard to humanity we hope he does 
not talk like the genteel personages of ‘‘ Sir 
Everard’s Daughter.”’ 








OLD NEW ZEALAND. 

Old New Zealand: being Incidents of Native 
Customs and Character in the Oid Times. Bya 
Pakeha Maori. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 

ANY nations have traditions that, at a 
time when they were still steeped in 
barbarism, beings of a superior order sud~- 
denly appeared amongst them, who, by in- 
structing them in arts and manufactures to 
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which they had been strangers, bringing 
with them useful plants and animals, esta- 
blishing a firm government, and introducing 
a code of morals, conferred so many great 
and lasting benefits that, in grateful ac- 
knowledgment of the services rendered, 
the crowd willingly admitted them amongst 
the list of gods to be worshipped and looked 
up to by unborn generations. Manco 
Capac and Mama Ocllo, the founders of the 
Peruvian empire, and many of the gods of 
whom mythology — were doubtless of 
this description. e circumstances under 
which they established themselves amongst 
the barbarians whom they benefited are, of 
course, entirely hidden from us; but there 
are still many spots in the world where a 
really good and clever man may become a 
Manco Capac on a small scale and show 
us how the thing works. The benefits 
which a European, even of the lowest ex- 
traction, is able to confer upon savages are 
so great that most barbarous tribes make it 
a point to insure the presence of one. In 
nearly every one of the South Sea Islands 
are one or more white men, who live like 
chiefs and are treated as pets. They have 
good houses, plenty to eat and drink, are 
generally intermarried with the first families 
of the tribe, and have a decided influence in 
the national councils. In return for all these 
advantages they have to exercise their know- 
ledge and accomplishments for the benefit 
of their newly adopted countrymen, aid 
them in time of war, form the medium of 
communication between them and the foreign 
traders, and amuse the chiefs and native 
aristocracy by telling stories of the white 
men and their doings. Often these Europeans 
are men of no principle or mental capacity, 
and then their influence is not very great; 
but occasionally they are both good and 
clever, and then they have little difficulty in 
raising themselves to the highest position. 
The history of the Sandwich Islands and Fiji 
has preserved us the names of at least two 
such characters; and the present Queen 
of the Hawaiian kingdom is, it must be 
remembered, the descendant of a common 
sailor, to whose wise counsel the first Kame- 
hameha—the Egbert of the Sandwich Islands 
—was indebted for much that is admired in 
his policy. The work at the head of our notice 
gives a curious insight into this very state 
of things as it existed in New Zealand long 
before that country became a British colony. 
The author, who calls himself a Pakeha 
Maori—a foreign New Zealander—but does 
not give his real name, is evidently a man 
of superior education, and possessed of much 
wit and humour. He went to Maori-land 
when the first introduction of gunpowder 
caused as ey a revolution there as it 
did in Europe a few centuries ago. Before 
that time the natives used to live on the tops 
of hills in pahs or fortified places; but after 
fire-arms had become more general, hilly 
localities—as our feudal castles—were de- 
serted for houses built in the plains, very 


often situated in low marshy ground, and 


exercising a most baneful influence on the 
health of the population. A tribe possessing 
fire-arms easily established its superiority 
over such of its neighbours, as had only 
bows, arrows, and spears to fight with. Not 
to be exterminated or enslaved, every tribe 
had to make a desperate effort to procure 
these new weapons. 


The value of a pakeha to a tribe was enormous. 
For want of pakehas to trade with, and from whom 
to procure gunpowder and muskets, many tribes 
or sections of tribes were about this time exter- 
minated, or nearly so, by their more fortunate 
neighbours, who got pakehas before them, and who 

uently became armed with muskets first. 
A pakeha trader was therefore of a value, say, about 
twenty times his own weight in muskets. This, 
according to my notes e at the time, I find to 
have represented a value in New Zealand some- 
thing about what we mean in England when we 
talk of the sum total ae the national debt. A 
book- keeper, or a second-rate pakeha, not a trader, 
might be valued at, say, his de wap 
an enormous sum also. The poorest labouri 


pakeha, though he might have no property, wo 
earn something—his value to the chief and tribe 





with whom he lived might be estimated at, say, 
his weight in fish-hooks, or about a hundred thou- 
sand pounds or so: value estimated by eagerness 
to obtain the article. 

The value of a musket was not to be estimated 
to a native by just what he gave for it; he gave 
all he had, or could procure, and had he ten times 
as much to give, he would have given it if neces- 
sary; or if not, he would buy ten muskets instead 
of one. Muskets! muskets! muskets! nothing 
but muskets, was the first demand of the Maori : 
muskets and gunpowder, at any cost. 

I do not, however, mean to affirm that pakehas 
were at this time valued “as such,’’—like Mr. 
Pickwick’s silk stockings, which were very good 
and valuable stockings, ‘‘ as stockings ;” not at all. 
A loose straggling pakeha—a runaway from a ship, 
for instance, who had nothing, and was never likely 
to have anything—a vagrant straggler, passing from 
place to place—was not of much account, even in 
those times. Two men of this description (run- 
away sailors) were hospitably entertained one 
night by a chief, a very particular friend of mine, 
who, to pay himself for his trouble and outlay, 
ate one of them next morning. 


In those days the New Zealanders had 
little to give in exchange, except such raw 
products as were produced spontaneously in 
their country. Amongst them ranked New 
Zealand flax (Phormium tenax), Kowrie gum, 
and—human heads. The skippers of many 
of the colonial trading schooners were always 
ready to deal with a man who had ‘‘a real 
good head,” and used to commission some of 
the low whites to supply them with that 
article. When our author first came to the 
country he happened to stumble across a col- 
lection cured for the market, and had the 
curiosity to examine it. 

One had undoubtedly been a warrior; there 
was something bold and defiant about the look 
of the head. Another was the head of a very old 
man, grey, shrivelled, and wrinkled.» I was going 
on with my observations when I was saluted by a 
voice from behind with, “Looking at the eds, 
sir?’’? It was one of the pakehas formerly men- 
tioned. “Yes,” said I, turning round just the 
least possible thing quicker than ordinary. “ Eds 
has been a getting scarce,’ says he. “I should 
think so,’ says I. “ We an’t ad aed this long 
time,” says he. ‘The devil!” says I. “One of 
them eds has been hurt bad,” says he. “I should 
think all were rather so,” says I. “Oh, no, only 
one on ’em,” says he; “the skull is split, and 
it won’t fetch nothin’,” says he. “Oh, murder! 
I see now,” says F. “Eds was werry scarce,” says 
he, shaking his own “ed.” ‘*Ah!” said I. 
“They had to tattoo a slave a bit ago,” says he, 
* and the villain ran away, tattooin’ and all!” says 
he. “ What?” said I. “ Bolted afore he was fit 
to kill,” says he. “ Stole off with his own head ?”’ 

s Il. “That’s just it,’ says he. ‘ Capital 
felony!” says I. “ You may say that, sir,” says 
he. “Good morning,” said I, and walked away 
pretty smartly. ‘Loose notions about heads in 
this country,” said I to myself; and, involun- 
tarily putting up my hand to my own, I 
thought somehow the bump of combativeness 
felt smaller, or, indeed, had vanished alto- 
gether. . . . . It is a positive fact that, 
some time after this, the head of a live man 
was sold and paid for beforehand, and afterwards 
honestly delivered “as per agreement.” The 
scoundrel slave who had the conscience to run 
away with his own head, after the trouble and ex- 
pense had been gone to to tattoo it to make it 
more valuable, is no fiction either. Even in “the 
good old times” people would sometimes be found to 
behave in the most dishonest manner. But there 
are good and bad tobefound in all times and places. 


Our author—we wish he had given his 
name, to enable us to compliment him on his 
capital book—tells many amusing anecdotes 
and tragical incidents of New Zealand 
life in the good old times; and, had we 
sufficient space, we should select several 
passages for extract. One more, however, 
must suffice, showing how much superior the 
Maori spirit-mediums were to the poor article 
that crops out amongst us. See how effectu- 
ally the heathen priest raises the spirit of a 
departed chief, a great personal friend of the 
author’s, and one of the first natives who 
learned to read and write, and kept a diary 
which nobody had been able to find since his 
death ! 

We were all seated on the rush-strewn floor— 
about thirty persons. The door was shut; the 
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fire had burnt down, leaving nothing but glowing 
charcoal, and the room was oppressively hot. The 
light was little better than darkness ; and the part 
of the room in which the tohunga [priest] sat was 
now in perfect darkness. Suddenly, without the 
slightest warning, a voice came out of the darkness. 
‘‘ Salutation !—salutation to you all!—salutation ! 
—salutation to you, my tribe!—family, I salute 
you !—friends, I salute you!—friend, my pakeha 
friend, I salute you.” The high-handed daring 
imposture was successful: our feelings were taken 
by storm. A cry expressive of affection and 
despair, such as was not good to hear, came from 
the sister of the dead chief, a fine, stately, and 
really handsome woman of about five-and-twenty. 
She was rushing, with both arms extended, into 
the dark, in the direction from whence the voice 
came; but was instantly seized round the waist 
and restrained by her brother by main force, till, 
moaning and fainting, she lay still on the ground. 
At the same instant another female voice was 
heard from a young girl, who was held by the 
wrists by two young men, her brothers. “ Is it 
you ?—is it you?—+fruly is it you!—aue! aue! 
they hold me, they restrain me: wonder not that 
I have not followed you; they restrain me, they 
watch me; but I goto you. The sun shall not 
rise, the sun shall not rise, ave! ave!” Here 
she fell insensible on the rush floor, and with the 
sister was carried out. ‘ The spirit spoke 
again. ‘Speak to me, the tribe!—speak to me, 
the family !—speak to me, the pakeha!” The 
“pakeha,’ however, was not at the moment in- 
clined for conversation. At last the 
brother spoke, and asked, “ How is it with you ?— 
is it well with you in ¢hat country ?” The answer 
came (the voice all through, it is to be remem- 
bered, was not the voice of the tohunga | priest], 
but a strange melancholy sound, like the sound of 
the wind blowing into a hollow vessel)—“ It is 
well with me: my place is a good place.” The 
brother spoke again—“ Have you seen , and 
, and ——?” (I forget the names mentioned), 
“Yes ; they are all with me.” A woman’s voice 
now from another part of the room anxiously cried 
out—“ Have you seen my sister?” “Yes, I have 
seen her.” “Tell her my love is great towards 
her and never will cease.” ‘‘ Yes, I will tell.” 
Here the woman burst into tears, end the pakeha 
felt a strange swelling of the chest, which he could 
in no way account for. ode teine. Be 

The spirit spoke again. “ Give my large tame 
pig to the priest” (the pakeha was disenchanted 
at once) “ and my double-gun.” Here the brother 
interrupted —“ Your gun is a manatunga; 
I shall keep it.” He is also disenchanted, 
thought I, but I was mistaken; he believed, but 
wished to keep the gun his brother had carried 








80 long. 


An idea now struck me that I could expose the 
imposture without showing palpable disbelief. 
“We cannot find your book,” said I; “ where have 
you concealed it?” The answer instantly came, 
*T concealed it between the tahuhu of my house 
and the thatch, straight over you as you go in at 
the door.” Here the brother rushed out; all was 
silence till his return. In five minutes he came 
back with the book in his hand! I was beaten, but 
made another effort.—“ What have you written in 
that book?” said I. “A great many things.” 
“Tell me some of them.” “Which of them?” 
“ Any of them.” “ You are seeking for some 
information ; what do you want to know? I will 
tell you.” Then suddenly—* Farewell, O tribe! 
farewell, my family, I go!” Here a general and 
impressive cry of “ farewell” arose from every one 
in the house. “ Farewell,” again cried the spirit 
Srom deep beneath the ground! ‘“ Farewell,” again 
from high inair! “ Farewell,” again came moan- 
ing through the distant darkness of the night. 
“Farewell!” I was for a moment stunned. The 
deception was perfect. There was a dead silence 
—at last. “A ventriloquist,” said I—“ or—or— 
perhaps the devil.” 

The young woman who had been so 
much affected kept her promise to follow her 
departed brother to the land of spirits. 
Long ere the sun rose she had committed 
suicide. 

‘‘Old New Zealand” may be warmly re- 
commended to public perusal. It is a most 
racy and interesting book, arid vividly brings 
before us scenes which will never be acted 
again. The country in which they took place 
is undergoing a complete transformation, and 
its natives are fast ing away, like the 
gigantic. birds, the Moas, which at one time 
peacefully looked over the garden-fences, or 
yielded, perhaps, part of the daily food of the 
population. B. 8. 
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AUSTIN ON JURISPRUDENCE. 


Lectures on Jurisprudence. By the late John 
Austin, Esq. Volumes II., III. (Murray.) 


Speech of the Lord Chancellor on the Revision of 
the Law. (Maxwell.) 


R. AUSTIN’S book is not, and does not 
aspire to be, a popular book. Not only 
the special character of the subject, but the 
style will deter all but serious students. 
And, indeed, he wrote for no other readers. 
His great anxiety was to express his meaning 
clearly ; and, haying done that in a very high 
degree, he appears to have shrunk from all 
the arts which may be adopted to render a 
difficult subject palatable, as extremely 
likely to introduce fallacies of reasoning in 
their train. His widow, who has edited these 
volumes, says, with sense and good feeling— 
It will easily be understood that I have never 
entertained the project of rendering such a book 
acceptable to any but men seriously interested in 
the great questions of Law and Morals which lie 
at the foundation of human society. To the dis- 
criminating, and therefore indulgent, judgment of 
that narrow public which is constantly tending 
towards the ends my husband pursued, and 
through whom his labours (which to him seemed 
barren) may hereafter be rendered fruitful, I 
humbly and earnestly commend it. 

It would be useless to attempt to give an 
analysis of the book. To most readers such 
an analysis would be uninteresting, and 
readers of the kind described above will prefer 
to read for themselves. Besides, a large 
part does not admit of analysis, for it consists 
of a mass of condensed reasonings and reflec- 
tions in a fragmentary form. But it con- 
stantly happens that there are points of 
contact between some special study and some 
topic engaging more general attention, and 
the abstract speculations of the scientific 
writer then acquire an interest to many who 
would otherwise have passed them unnoticed. 
If, as commonly occurs, the latter have come 
to the examination of the points from the 
practical side of the question, they will 
derive from those who have approached the 
points from the speculative side the great 
assistance of a clear mapping out of the field 
of discussion, distinctness in the use of the 
language to be employed in the discussion, 
and the separation of material from irrelevant 
issues. Lectures 37, 38, and 39 furnish an 
illustration of our remark. The first is on 
the differences between statute law and 


judiciary law, or law made by judicial legisla- 


tion. The second and third are on the 
advantages and disadvantages of the latter, 
and ‘‘ the possibility of excluding that pre- 
valent mode of legislation by means of codes 
or systems of statute law.” 

Now. this subject has lately been brought 
before the House of Lords by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, in a remarkable speech on the Revision 
of the Law; and we shall, therefore, be most 
likely to interest our readers by placing the 
lectures and the speech side by side. There is 
a great agreement between the judge at the 
head of his profession, and the lawyer, unsuc- 
cessful, indeed, according to the ordinary de- 
finition of success at the bar, but, as a writer, 
at the head of English jurists. The agreement 
is honourable to both. It shows that success 
has not made the one narrow-minded, and 
that study did not make the recluse a 
visionary. The Chancellor’s speech is in 
“plain and simple language,” and well de- 
serves to be widely read. We will show how 
the lectures support it. 

_“* Every rule of law,” says Mr. Austin, “ is 
either statute or judiciary—that is, it is made 
either by legislation properly so called, or by 
judicial legislation.” The records of the 
latter are contained in the Reports of our 
courts, which now extend to between 1100 
and 1200 volumes. The Chancelior says :— 

Nay, more, at this time there are at least forty or 
fifty distinct sets of reports pouring their streams 


what can hardly be described, but may 


denominated a great chaos of judicial legislation. 
Mr. Austin thus explains the difference 
between statute and judiciary law :— 
A law made spioielly, is made on the occasion 
e direct or proper pur- 


of a judicial decision. 





pose of its immediate author is, the decision ofthe | times. The Chancellor quotes a speech of 
specific case to which the rule is applied, and not King James, in 1607, complaining of the 


the establishment of the rule. Inasmuch as the 


grounds of the decision may serve as grounds of | 
decision in future and similar cases, its author | 
legislates substantially or in effect : And his de- | 


cision is commonly determined (not only by a 
consideration of the case before him, but) by a 
consideration of the effect which the grounds of 
his decision may produce as a general /aw or rule. 
He knows that similar cases may be decided in a 
similar manner ; and that the principles or grounds 


of his decision may therefore be a law by which | 


the members of the community may be bound to 
guide their conduct.—But, this notwithstanding, 
his direct and proper purpose is not the establish- 


ment of the rule, but the decision of the specific | 


case to which he applies it. He legislates as pro- 
perly judging, and not as properly legislating. 

But a statute law, or a law made in the way of 
direct legislation, is made solely and is made pro- 
fessedly, as a law or rule. It is not the instru- 
ment or mean of deciding a specific case, but is 
intended solely to serve as a rule of conduct, and 
therefore to guide the tribunals in their decisions 
upon classes of cases. 

The principal difference, therefore, between sta- 
tute and judiciary law lies in a difference between 
the forms in which they are respectively expressed. 

A statute law is expressed in general or abstract 
terms, or wears the form or shape of a law or rule. 

A law (or rule of law) made by judicial decisions 
exists nowhere in a general or abstract form. 
Before it can be known it must be gathered from 
the grounds or reasons of the specific decision or 
decisions by which it was virtually established. 
It therefore is implicated with the peculiarities of 
the specific case or cases, to the adjudication or 
decision of which it was applied by the tribunals. 
In order that its import may be correctly ascer- 
tained, the peculiar circumstances of the cases to 
which it was applied, as well as the general pro- 
positions which occur in the decisions, must be 
observed and considered. For, those general pro- 
positions being thrown out by the tribunals with 
a view to theedecision of a specific case, they must 
be taken in conjunction with, and must be limited 
by, the specific or individual peculiarities by 
which that case was distinguished. 


As a necessary consequence, there is a 
difference in the interpretation of the two. 
Statute law is interpreted in its simple 
grammatical meaning, for the words in 
which it is expressed are parcel of the 
law ; and it is only when the words are ob- 
scure that their meaning must be sought 
from the historical circumstances of the 
enactment. But with judiciary law it is 
otherwise. The rule of law exists nowhere 
in precise expressions. 


from the peculiarity of the cases decided. 
But what are the sources of this judiciary 
law, and how does it grow up ? 


Where there is no rule in the system applicable 
to the case, the judge virtually makes one if he 
decides at all, or decides on general grounds. 

Now, where the judge makes a judiciary rule, 
he may build it on any of various grounds, or 
derive it from any of various sources: ¢. g., a 
custom not having force of law, but obtaining 
throughout the country, or in some class of it; a 
maxim of international law; his own view of 
what law ought to be, (be the standard which he 
assumes general utility or any other.) 

* But it often (perhaps most commonly) happens 


that he derives the new rule by a consequence | 


built on analogy, from a rule or rules actually 
part of the system. 


It must be found in | 
the general reasons of decisions, abstracted | 


Thus, a statute may be extended to cases | 


embraced by its scope, though omitted in the 
letter—perhaps even to subjects not existing 
at the fme when it was made. But the 


| 


more ordinary process is that a new rule, | 
regarding, for instance, some species of con- | 


cially some other species of contracts.” Thus, 
law is created out of pre-existing law, by ‘‘a 
consequence founded on analogy.” ‘‘ For the 
new rule is made what it is, in cannognenee of 


: é | the existence of a similar rule applying to 
ito the immense reservoir of law, and creating | 


be | 








subjects which are analogous to subjects 
which itself particularly concerns.” 

A bystander without experience, who 
should be asked the faults of this system, 
would at once reply that such law must be 
incoherent. This criticism has been made, 
and was, without doubt, true in earlier 
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 varietie and uncertaintie” of decisions. 


But the tendency of things has been to limit 
the variety, and to introduce a stability and 


coherency greater than might have been 
| expected. 

_ The first cause of this is that the judge is 
' under the influence of the bar, and the in- 
| fluence of the bar checks deviations from 
| existing law. 

Judiciary law is the joint product of the tribu- 
| nals themselves, and of the private lawyers who 
| by their cunning in the law have gotten the ears 
of the judicial legislators. In the somewhat dis- 
respectful language of Mr. Bentham, it is not the 
| product of judge only, but it is the joint product 
of Judge and Co. 

To this Mr. Austin adds two other causes 
as influencing judges, of which the last de- 
serves attention; for it is the explanation, 
intellectually speaking at least, of judicial 
| independence, and of the process by which 
judges arrive at decisions at variance, to 
careless and popular apprehension, with all 
the political or religious prepossessions ac- 
cording to which it is expected they will 
act, and which do form guiding motives to 
the majority of mankind :— 

1. A regard for the interests and expectations 
which have grown up under established rules, or 
under consequences and analogies deducible from 
them. 

2. A perception of consequence and analogy: 
which determines the understanding, indepen- 
dently of any other consideration. 

But judiciary law produces numerous evils. 
First, it is less accessible than statute 
law, because it exists nowhere in fixed 
expressions. Secondly, it is commonly 
made in haste, ‘‘in the hurry of judicial 
business.” Thirdly, in relation to the case 
by which the rule is introduced, judiciary 
law is always (strictly speaking) an ex post 
Sacto law. Fourthly, to the great mass of 
the community it is ‘‘ utterly unknown and 
utterly unknowable,” from the voluminous 
documents in which it is contained, and 
the difficulty of extricating the law from the 
decided cases. 

Men enter into transactions of which they know 
not the consequences, and then (to their surprise 
and dismay) find themselves saddled with duties 
which they never contemplated. 

The ordinary course is this. 

A man enters into some transaction (say, for 
| example, a contract) either without advice or with 
the advice of an incompetent attorney. 

By consequence, he gets into a scrape. 

Finding himself in a scrape, he submits a case, 
through his attorney, to counsel. 

And, for the fee to attorney and counsel, he 
has the exquisite satisfaction of learning with 
certainty that the mischief is irremediable. 


Fifthly, there is no absolute certainty that 
any judiciary law will be followed by future 
judges. There is no test by which to ascer- 
tain its validity. Sixthly, judiciary law is 
‘‘never, or rarely, comprehensiye;” the 
| judge is confined to the particular case before 
|him, ‘‘though the ground or principle of 

decision is necessarily a general position, ap- 
| plying to a class of cases, and does not con- 
cern exclusively the particular case in ques- 
tion.”’ And, lastly :— 

Wherever much of the law is judiciary law the 
statute law, which co-exists with it, is imperfect, 
unsystematic, and bulky. 

The judiciary law supplies the technical 
terms, the definitions, and the expositions ; 
and the statute law is a supplement in- 
tended to correct and fix the Judiciary law. 











tracts, is derived ‘‘ froma rule regarding spe- | Mr. Austin concludes the list of evils by 


| saying :— 


Wherever much of the law consists of judi- 
ciary law, the entire legal system, or the entire 
corpus juris, is necessarily a monstrous chaos, 
partly consisting of judiciary law, introduced bit 
by bit, and imbedded in a measureless heap of 
particular judicial decisions, and partly of legisla- 


tive law stuck by patches on the judiciary law, 


and imbedded in a measureless heap of occasional 
and supplementary statutes. 

These evils point to the expediency of codi- 
fication. But Mr. Austin never rushes to a 
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conclusion. On abstraet grounds he thinks 
little can be said against it. hee “pooiand 
passage sums up the ent, and answers 
the common otheotion that even a code must 
be incomplete :— 

Rules of judiciary law are not decided cases, 
but the general groundsor principles whereon other 
cases are decided. Now, by the practical admission 


of those who apply these grounds or principles, 
they may be sorlified or turned into statute law. 


For what is that process of induction by which the 
principle is gathered before it is applied, but this 
very process of codifying such principles, per- 
formed on a particular occasion, and performed 
on a small scale? If it be possible to extract 
from a case, or from a few cases, the general prin- 
ciple of decision, it is possible to extract from all 
decided cases their respective grounds of decisions 
and to turn them into ‘a body of law, abstract in 
its form, and therefore compact and accessible. 

Assuming that judiciary law is really law, it 
clearly may be codified. 

Reverting to the objection, I admit that no 
code can be complete or perfect. But it may be 
less incomplete than judge-made law, and (if 
well constructed) free from ‘the great defects 
which I have pointed out in the latter. It 
may be brief, compact, systematic, and therefore 
honourable as far as it goes. 

The real difficulty is the practical one. 
Are there men qualified for a task of such 
_ “vast difficulty?” For statute law, ob- 

scurely worded, is quite as uncertain as 
judiciary law. To meet the difficulty Mr. 
Austin suggests in a valuable fragment, called 
** Notes on Codification,” the necessity for a 
standing Law Commission to supervise legis- 
lation and work new laws into the Code. 
This would be one of the duties of that ‘‘ De- 
partment of Justice”? which the Chancellor 
and Lord Brougham have always advocated, 
with, we believe, the growing assent of 
lawyers. In the meantime, not to defer the 
remedy of a cryin te till some perfect 
organization has n obtained, perhaps 
even as a step in that direction, the Chan- 
cellor asks for a temporary commission. The 
object of our paper has been to make the 
theoretical jurist aid the practical reformer. 
Mr. Austin has sketched the evils to be cured. 
We will conclude with a passage from the 
Chancellor’s h, in which he states what 
he hopes té effect — 

The first thing to be done with these reports is 
to revise and to expurgate them, to weed them 
of decisions that are in contradiction with one 
another ; where there are opposing decisions,’ to 
settle those which ought to remain ; and to cleanse 
out and get rid of all matters that are not war- 
ranted by the present state of the‘law, or applicable 
to the existing condition of society. I divide the 

into three classes. The first class would 
include all the old reports to the end of the seven- 
teenth century; the second would include the 

of the eighteenth century and down to the 
death of George ITI.; and the third would include 
the reports to the present time. I trust I may be 
successful in obtaining a commission that may be 
directed for the purpose of accomplishing these 
objects. As to the old reports, I propose that we 
should preserve only the conclusions properly 
cothe to; that in the second period we should 
weed the reports of what is useless, and retain 
only those cases which are fit to be used as pre- 
cedents ; and to perform a similar work in respect 
of cases of the present time. The result will 
be a body of recorded . precedents brought into a 
moderate compass, and occupying, we may esti- 
mate, but a tenth of the bulk of the present reports. 
The law, being thus purified and refined, contradic- 
tions and uncertainties, if not entirely removed, 
will be materially reduced, and a much more satis- 
factory state of things will be the result. 


NOTICES. 


The Historical Works of Giraldus Cambrensis : 
containing the Topography of Ireland, and the 
History of the Conquest of Ireland, translated 
by Thomas Forester, Esq. M.A.; the Itinerary 
through Wales, and the Description of Wales, 
translated by Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Bart. 
Revised and edited, with additional notes, by 
_ Thomas Aas Esq., M.A., F.8.A., &. (Bohn’s 
— brary. Pp. 534.)—A Far better 

and knowledge of the earlier and medieval 
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Mr. Bohn has been making accessible in his series 
of translations than by reading those modern 
systematized histories of Britain which are, even at 
their best, only diluted and thinly harmonized 
versions of scanty selections from those chroniclers. 
Mr. Bohn has done well in adding Giraldus Cam- 
brensis to his series. Born about 1146, of a 
Norman-Welsh family, Giraldus Cambrensis, or 
Gerald de Barri, was a bustling ecclesiastic of his 
time, connected more especially with Wales, and 
twice elected to the Bishopric of St. David's, 
though in both cases the election was set aside. 
He died in 1223. He had travelled considerably, 
and “was evidently,’ says Mr. Wright, “a 
zealous, if a rather credulous observer and collector 
of facts.” His writings are numerous; but the 
most interesting and curious are the four treatises 
collected in this volume—‘ The Topography of 
Treland: its Miracles and Wonders;” “ The 
Vaticinal History of the Conquest of Ireland” 
(to wit, by the Norman-English in the reign of 
Henry Il.); “The Itinerary of Archbishop 
Baldwin through Wales ;” and “The Description 
of Wales.” Much matter of a kind not found in 
any of the other chroniclers is found in these 
works of Giraldus Cambrensis; and, even where 
the matter is of an incredible kind, it is interest- 
ing as legend which was once believed in. Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare’s translations of the “Itinerary” 
and the “ Description of Wales” were published 
in 1806; but these, together with Mr. Forester’s 
more recent translations of the Irish topography 
and history, have been revised gby the present 
editor, Mr. Wright. 

A Manual of Ophthalmoscopie Surgery ; being a 
Practical Treatise on the Use of the Ophthalmoscope 
in Diseases of the Eye. By Jabez Hogg. Third 
Edition. (Churchill and Sons. Pp. 296.)—TuHE 
first edition of this Manual appeared in 1857 
under the title of ‘“ The Ophthalmoscope ; its 
Mode of Application Hxplained, and its Value 
Shown in the Exploration of Internal Diseases 
Affecting the Eye.” In the short interval that 
has elapsed since the invention of this instru- 
ment, the investigations made with it have been 
so important that no sort of advocacy is any 
longer needed for what is now admitted to be 
an invaluable aid in the examination of many 
diseases of the eye. The author claims, with 
modest pride, to have first introduced the ophthal- 
moscope to the notice of the medical profession 
in this country ; and no one is more entitled than 
himself to detail periodically the results as they 
are obtained by the employment of this new in- 
strument. Hence, should the work reach farther 
editions, each successive edition will necessarily 
contain much new matter. The present edition, 
we are assured,.has been rewritten. After con- 
templating briefly the revolution in the study of 
eye-diseases since the invention of the ophthal- 
moscope, the author considers the optical principles 
involved in its application. The structure and 
functions of the several components of the optic 
apparatus are then described ; and then follows an 
exposition of the author’s own views on the 
mutual accommodation and adjustment of the 
eyes—Helmholtz and others being brought to 
his aid when necessary. The fourth chapter treats 
of the symptomatology of eye-diseases ; and, in 
the fifth and last chapter, which constitutes more 
than the half of the volume, the author carefully 
reviews all the diseases in which assistance is 
obtained by the ophthalmoscope or by a lens. 
In this chapter the opinions of Graefe and of 
other enquirers are fully discussed, and several 
interesting clinical observations are introduced. 

Arctic Discovery and -Adventure. By the 
Author of “Brazil.” (Religious Tract Society. 
Pp. 387.)—Tuis little volume is: so clearly 
written, so careful as to dates, and so sensible in 
its arrangement as to warrant it being called a 
manual of “ Arctic Discovery and Adventure ;” 
and the map given completes its claim to the 
title. The author divides his subject into “The 
Mythic Age of Arctic Discovery,” whig includes 
the rovings, purposed and accidental, of the 
early Scandinavians, such as Floki, Ingolf, and 
Lief; “The Dark Ages of Arctic Discovery,” 
which embrace the Cabots, the Cortereals, Fro- 
bisher, Gilbert, and others ; “The Middle Ages,” 
which are made interesting to us by such names 
as Davis, Adams, and Hudson; and then, after 
incidental chapters on. “ Russian Arctic Voyages ”’ 
and “ Greenland Missions,” we come to “ Modern 
Arctic Explorations,” which close with ‘The 
Search for Sir John Franklin.” 

The Works of John Howe, M.A., sometime 
Feilow of Magdalen College, Oxon. (The Re- 
ligious t Society. Pp. 451.)—Tuis is the 
sixth and concluding volume of the works of the 
famous Nonconformist, John Howe; and the 
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Religious Tract Society has conferred upon theo- 
logical literature a boon in thus presenting to the 
world an edition of his works so carefully edited 
and so complete. The great Puritan, throughout 
his long life, which extended from the early years 
of the reign of Charles the First to the fourth year 
of that of Queen Anne, attracted the attention and 
secured the respect of the most notable people of 
his time. While yet a student at Cambridge he 
was familiarly known to Cudworth and Dr. Henry 
More; and he was not twenty-eight when Crom- 
well, struck by his appearance and impressed by 
his preaching, made him his domestic chaplain. 
Often in after years would William the Third send 
for him to Kensington, and show, as Howe’s 
biographers inform us, especial delight in asking 
questions about his “ old master Cromwell.” One 
who could at once secure the friendship of such 
Churchmen as Stillingfleet and Tillotson, and of 
such Nonconformists as Owen and Baxter, must 
have been a man of wide sympathies. The pre- 
sent publication proves that Howe’s influence is 
still active; and few theological libraries will long 
be without so inviting an edition of his works. 
The volume before us consists of ‘“ Funeral 
Sermons,” ‘Spademan’s Funeral Sermon for 
John Howe,” and an index of “ Texts, Subjects, 
and Authors.” 

A Table for Correction of Longitude where 
Error arises from Incorrect Latitude. By 
Gilbert T. Key, Lieut., R.N. (Bell and Daldy. 
Pp. 8.)—A PAMPHLET certainly, as stated on the 
title-page, “ useful to all navigators,” inasmuch as 
the carefully-constructed tables of which it con- 
sists will save the trouble of going over the longi- 
tude computations again when the true latitude is 
found, as is at present done—as the latitude, which 
enters as an element into the computations, is 
generally found to be somewhat in error when the 
observations for latitude are made. The tables 
show the error in longitude in minutes and 
seconds for an error of one minute in latitude up to 
seventy degrees of latitude, for every quarter point 
in the true bearing of the heavenly body, and 
directions are given for the addition or subtrac- 
tion of this error from the computed longitude. 
Examples are given to show the correctness of the 
method and the facility with which it can be 
applied. 

Pretty Books ror Litrie Fok :—The Poet's 
Children. By Mary Howitt. (A. W. Bennett. 
Pp. 183). A new volume of “ Howitt’s Juvenile 
Series”—a companion to “Our Cousins én 
Ohio,” by Mary Howitt, no less than to the 
real life of a country boy, “The Boy’s Country 
Book,” by William Howitt. This little book 
consists of four tales about the poet’s chil- 
dren, one of which, “About a Man who 
lived in a Wilderness and had a Child for his 
Neighbour,” reads like a Volks-mdrchen of the 
Fatherland in its simple and touching language. 
These are followed by the “ Twin Sisters and the 
Fairy Godmother,” and “The Joy of Weldon 
Hall,” a little Washington-Irvingish story of sixty- 
four pages. There are three pretty illustrations : for 
little folk love pictures.—T7'he Giants, and How to 
Fight Them. By the Rev. R. Newton, D.D. 
With a Preface by the Editor of the “ Children’s 
Friend.” (8. W. Partridge. Pp. 92). Dr. New- 
ton’s book is too well known to need more than 
the mention that this is a very elegant reprint of 
the American edition of this favourite little book 
of the “‘ Prince of Preachers for the Young ;” and 
that the eight illustrations by John Gilbert, par- 
ticularly the two to the “ Giant Intemperance,” 
are only second to the productions of George 
Cruikshank himself.—Domestic Addresses and 
Scraps of Experience. By George Mogridge (now 
better known as “Old Humphrey”). (S. W. 
Partridge. Pp. 124). Inthe preface Mrs. Mog- 
ridge strongly recommends her husband’s book ; 
and, as his plan is “to make common things and ~ 
common wants useful, and to turn every-day 
household affairs to advantage,” these little ser- 
monettes will, no doubt, find a weleome with 
those who approve of this style of household 
words. The illustrations are of that class which 
obtained for Mr. Partridge ‘‘ honourable mention 
for illustrated books” from the jurors of the In- 
ternational Exhibition.— Willy Heath and the 
House-Rent. By the Rev. W. Leask, D.D. (8. 
W. Partridge. Pp. 124). The old story. A good 
little boy, a jail-bird’s son, goes to a Sunday- 
school, says his prayers in the old lime-quarry 
when he wants to earn six shillings to pay hi 
mother’s rent, meets a benevolent stranger direotly 
after who gives him the money, and, by a life of 
sobriety, honesty, and steadiness, in the end mar- 
ries the stern landlord’s daughter, and rents the 
farm himself from the benevolent stranger who 
lent him the money. Such things sell or they 
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would not be written. "What a mistake Fielding 
must have made! Blifill should have married 
Sophia Weston, and Tom Jones have turned out a 
regular scamp. But perhaps human nature is 
not so bad now as when the father of the English 
novel wrote; perhaps, too, Dr. Leask has had 
better opportunities of studying the characters of 
such little boys than a police magistrate could 
command. Let him have the benefit of the 
doubt.—Dick and his Donkey; or, How to Pay 
the Rent. By C. E. B. (Partridge. Pp. 48). 
A pretty little tale, very well told, with sufficient 
incidents to keep up the young reader’s attention 
to the end. 

Mankind in Many Ages. An Outline of 
Universal History. By Thamzen L. von Olde- 
kop. (Virtue Brothers & Co. Pp. 408.)—Nor 
the least valuable part of this volume is the 
appendix, which, besides furnishing us with a 
list of eminent persons, beginning with Dante and 
ending with Laplace, presents us with a “ tabular 
view of royal dynasties,’ beginning with Saul 
and ending with Francis Joseph, Emperor of 
Austria. On mankind in the earlier ages of the 
earth our authoress has little to communicate, 
and vouchsafes but a passing glimpse of the 
glories of Babylon, Assyria, Egypt, and Car- 
thage; and we should not object to her curt 
treatment of Greece and Rome were not that 
treatment rather dry and uninteresting. Her 
sympathies, however, becomes awakened by the 
time she reaches “the Crusades,” and her chap- 
fers on modern and contemporaneous history are 
lively. 

My Southern Friends. By Edmund Kirke, 
author of “ Among the Pines.” (Sampson Low, 
Son, & Co. Pp. 196.)—Tuts little tale carries 
the reader to the South and shows him, as it 
really is, life in the plantation. Many of the 
pictures thus presented are dashed off with spirit ; 
and, though Mr. Kirke is a Northerner, his 
colouring is truthful and unbiassed. He dedi- 
cates the volume to ‘‘Charles Godfrey Leland, 
his friend, and the friend of every man who would 
exalt labour, and dignify the labourer.” 

The British Quarterly for July contains several 
good articles. The writer of the one on De 
Quincey thinks the great opium-eater original 
only in the sense of one who inquires before he 
concludes—that he lacked moral earnestness, and 
that his discursiveness and passion for detail 
suggest the propriety of “ retrenching his works.” 
The article on “ Bacon’s Essays” is readable and 
instructive ; and the author thinks they contrast 
notably in manner and matter with the essays 
of Montaigne and Lamb, which are entirely 
“subjective” in their character, while Bacon's 
were purely objective. The abrupt and severe 
simplicity of Bacon’s first style, the writer 
says, was “the result, not of immaturity, but of 
deliberate choice,” and “his political and moral 
observations and speculations are marked by 
little or- none of that credulity, inconsiderative- 
ness, and hastiness of conclusion which render 
worthless the ‘ Centuries of Natural History’ and 
make the second book of the ‘Novum Organum’ 
a piece of ingenious trifling.” The paper on “ The 
New Forest” informs us that the Conqueror is 
guiltless of the many cruelties with which his 
name is associated in afforesting Hampshire ; and 
that there is good authority for believing that a 
great portion of the forest existed or was formed 
in Canute’s time. In the article entitled 
“ Biblical Criticism—Reformers and Destruc- 
tives,’ Mr. Maurice and Dr. Stanley are uncere- 
moniously classed with the latter. The author 
of the “ Moral Aspects of the American Struggle” 
believes that “separation is the way to emanci- 
pation.” 

In the New Review, which has reached its third 
number, we find a very sympathetic article on 
“ Poland and her Sorrows,” in which the writer 
advocates stoutly the recognising Poland and 
reinstating her among the nations. The article 
on Robert Southey is sensible and discriminating, 
and the value of the gossiping paper on “ Auto- 
graphs and what they teach” is enhanced by 
some six or seven leaves of carefully engraved fac- 
similes. ‘Our Constitutional History,” “ Irish 





Facts and Figures,” and “ The Antiquity of Man,” 
are all well digested and carefully written. | 

Tue Intellectual Observer seems to improve | 
every number: the one for this month is full of | 
interest both to students of natural and physical | 
science. The Rev. T. W. Webb, who discourses | 
so pleasantly on astronomical subjects, brings his | 
double-star catalogue to a conclusion. Mr. Slack | 
describes Dr. Wallich’s Amaba Villosa; and | 
among many other good papers those on Bristle- | 
Mosses and the Micro-Lepidoptera will commend | 
themselves to all lovers of nature. 


The Boy's Own Volume of Fact, Fiction, 
History, and Adventure. Midsummer, 1863. 
Illustrated by separate plates and cuts inserted in 
the text. dited by the Publisher. (S. O. 
Beeton. Pp. 552.)—A nicz book for the holidays, 
giving boys an insight into the mysteries of cricket 
and foot-ball, drilling and boating, sliding and 
skating, &c., and furnishing pleasant reading from 
history and fiction, and indoor amusements for 
rainy weather. 

From the Messrs. Chambers we have The 
Household Edition of the Works of Witliam 
Shakespeare, edited by Robert Carruthers and 
William Chambers; Chambers's Journal, and 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia. From 8. O. Beeton, 
Beeton’s Illuminated Family Bible; The English- 
woman's Domestic Magazine, which is this month 
accompanied with a beautifully coloured fashion- 
plate ; Beeton’s Dictionary, which takes us down 
to ‘* Messenger ;” The Boy’s Own Magazine, full 
of capital woodcuts; The Boy’s Own Library ; 
and The Boy’s Penny Magazine. From Mr. B. 
Blake we have The Musical Herald, The Family 
Herald, and one of The Family Herald Handy- 
Books, entitled “ Etiquette for Gentlemen.” 
The Christian Spectator from Elliot Stock. The 
Englishwoman’s Journal from W. Kent & Co. 
The Journal of Health from Job Caudwell ; and 
from Groombridge and Sons one of their pretty 
little Magnet Stories, called The Poor Cousin, 
by Frances Browne. From William M‘Gee of 
Dublin we have a thick pamphlet on The Christian 
Miracles, by W. H. 8. Monck, A.B.—an essay 
which was read before the Trinity College 
Theological Society, Dublin. 
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Apams (W. H. Davenport). Famous Ships of the 
British Navy; or, Stories of Enterprise and Daring 
collected from our Naval Chronicles. With Illustra- 
tions and Diagrams; and an Appendix on Iron-clad 
Ships, by N. Barnaby. Feap. 8vo., pp. 316. Hogg. 
3s. 6d. 

AMERICAN MAaiL-BaG (The); or, Tales of the War. 
Fcap. 8vo., bds., pp. 348. Ward and Lock. 2s, 

Buack’s GuipE To THE SoutH-WESTERN COUNTIES 
oF ENGLAND, Devonsuire. Fcap. 8vo. Black. 
2s. Gd. 

BLAck’s GuIpE TO THE SoutTn-WESTERN COUNTIES 
oF ENGLAND, DorsETsuUIRE. Feap. 8vo. Black. 
ls. 6d. 

Buiack’s Picturesque Tourist or ScOTLAND. Six- 
teenth Edition. Feap. 8vo. Black. 8s. 6d. 

Brénat (Alfred de). Adventures of a Little French 
Boy. Translated from the French. With Fifty Ilus- 
trations by Ed. Morin. Cr. 8vo., pp. viii—237. Bell 
and Daldy. 7s. 6d. 

Bury Rearstrer (The). 
Obg. 12mo. Virtue. 2s. 

CastTLe (Henry James). Practical Remarks upon the 
Union Assessment Committee Act, 1862, showing how 
to apply the principles contained therein to the Proper 
and Uniform Assessment of Railway, Gas, and Water 
Works, &c., together with the mode of ascertaining 
practically the Contributive Earnings of Railways, how- 
ever situate. 8vo., cl. sd., pp. viii—128. Marwell. 5s 

Cuesney (Capt. C.C., R.E.) Military View of Recent 
Campaigns in Virginia and Maryland. With Maps. 
Post 8vo., pp. xii--230. Smith and Elder. 6s. 


CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD. Salem Chapel. New 
Edition. One Volume. Post 8vo., pp. 368. Black- 
woods. 5s. 

Dussavuce (Professor H.) Treatise on the Colouring 
Matters derived from Coal-Tar; their Practical Appli- 
cation in Dyeing Cotton, Wool, and Silk. The Prin- 
ciples of the Art of Dyeing and the Distillation of Coal- 
Tar. With a Description of the most Important New 
“ee in Use. Roy. 12mo., pp. 196. Philadelphia. 
7s. 6d. 

Dutton, Atuen, & Co.’s Directory, &c., of the 
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Counties of Oxford, Berks, and Bucks. 8vo. Man- 
chester: Dutton, Allen, & Co. 21s. 

ExiorT (George). Romola. Three Volumes. Post 8vo., 
pp. 961. Smith and Elder. 31s. 6d. 


Forrester (Andrew, Jun.) Revelations of a Private 
Detective. Feap. 8vo., bds., pp. 320. Ward and Lock. 
2s. 

Garratt (Rev. Samuel, B.A.) The Bible and Slavery. 
8vo., sd., pp. 45. Morgan and Chase. 1s. 

Garratt (Rev. Samuel). Elijah, the Prophet; or, Past, 
Present, and Future. Cr 8vo., pp. vii—155. Morgan 
and Chase. 3s. 6d. 

GILLesPie (William Honyman). Necessary Existence 
of God. Fourth Edition. (The Russel Edition). Cr. 
8vo., sd., pp. xxvii—483. Edinburgh: Nimmo. Houl- 
ston. 1s. 6d. 

Guiover (Rev. Richard, M.A.) The “Light of the 
Word ;” or, Holman Hunt’s Great Allegorical Picture 
Translated into Words. Second Edition, revised. Post 
8vo., pp. xv—127. Macintosh. 2s. 6d. 

Hanp-Book (The) To Scripture Trutrns; or, 
the Way of Salvation, in Words of Admonition, Coun- 
sel, and Comfort. Arranged for one month. With 
Preface by the Rev. William Marsh, D.D. 8vo., cl., sd., 
pp. 64. Hunt. 1s. 
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Hanp-Book (The) TO THE BELIEVER’s Darty Por- 
TION ; being a Second Series of Scripture Truths. 
With Preface by the Rev. William Marsh, D.D. 8vo., 
cl., sd., pp. 61. Hunt. 1s. 

Heiscu (Charles, F.C.S.) Elements of Photography. 
Feap. 8vo., sd., pp. 54. Murray and Heath. 1s. 

INDIAN (The) Army AND Crvit Service List. July, 
1863. 12mo., cl., sd., pp. xxiv—530. W. H. Allen. 6s. 


JAMESON (Mrs,) Sacred and Legend Art. With 


Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Two Volumes. Sq. 
8vo., pp. xxxiv—818. Longman. 31s. 6d. 
JEAFFRESON (John Cordy). Sir Everard’s Daughter. 


W. H. Allen. 10s. 6d. 
to the Standard Arithmetic. 
Manchester: John 


Post 8vo., pp. 263. 
Jones (Ebenezer L.) Ke 

Part 1. Feap. 8vo., cl. sd., pp. 21. 

Heywood. Simpkin. 64. 

Jones’s MERCANTILE DIRECTORY OF BRADFORD, 
with Ailerton, Baildon, Bingley, Bolton, Cleckheaton, 
Denholme, Eccleshill, Haworth, Heaton, Idle, Keighley, 
Low Moor, Shipley, and Windhill ; Wibsey, Thornton, 
and Wilsden. 1863. Cr. &vo., pp. 359. Jones and 
Proud. 3s. 

Kirke (Edmund). My Southern Friends. Feap. 8vo., 
bds., pp. xi—196. Low. 1s. 6d. 

LONDON JOURNAL (The), and Weekly Record of Litera- 
ture, Science and Art. Vol. 37. 4to., pp. 416. Office. 
4s. 6d. 

Maine (E. A.) Flowers for Ornament and Decoration, 
and How to Arrange them. New Edition. Feap. 8vo., 
sd., pp. xi—142. Smith and Elder. 1s. 

Maine (E. A.) Song Birds, and How to Keep them. 
New Edition. Feap. 8vo., sd., pp. xii—l159. Smith 
and Elder. 1s. 

Moopy (Henry). 
Reign of Charles LL. 
J.R. Smith. 5s. 

Murray. Anglo-French Treaty of January 23, 1860. 
Anglo-Belgian Treaty of July 23, 1862, with Tables of 
Import Duties. Also, Anglo-French Ready Reckoner ; 
being Tables for the Conversion (progressively) of 
French prices, weights, and measures into English, and 
of English into French; with duties and percentages 
added or deducted. Edited by J. O. Murray. 8vo., 
cl. Ip., pp. 118. Manchester: Jreland. Simpkin. 
10s. 6d. 

Nasu (D. W.) Pharaoh of the Exodus. An examina- 
tion of the Modern Systems of Egyptian Chronology. 
8vo., pp. viii—319. J. R. Smith. 12s. 

OxENDEN (Rev. Ashton). Portraits from the Bible. 
New Testament Series. Feap. 8vo., pp. 272. Mac- 
intosh. 3s, 

Paumas (Solémy de). Perles Littéraires. Feap. 8vo., 
pp. vi—338. Edinburgh: Seton and Mackenzie. 4s. 
Pinnock (Rev. W.H., LL.D.) Short Analysis of Old 
Testament History, or Scripture Facts; with Ques- 
tions for Schools. Third Edition. 18mo., pp. 180. 

Cambridge: Hall and Son. Whittaker. 1s. 6d. 

Pratt (Anne). Haunts of the Wild Flowers. With 
Coloured Plates. Feap. 8vo., pp. 320. Routledge, 
3s. Gd. 

Sermons (Nine) on THE Lorp’s PRAYER, intended for 
very Young Children of all Classes. By a Member of 
the Church of England. New Edition. 18mo., el. sd., 
pp. 72. Sydenham: Bennett. Simpkin. 1s. 

Sra-Sones AND Bavtaps. By Dibdiu and Others. 
(Bell and Daldy’s Pocket Volumes.) 24mo., pp. xiv— 
328. Bell and Daldy. Sd., 2s. 6d.; cl, 3s. 

Sewe.u (Mrs.) Isabel Gray; or, the Mistress Didn’t 
Know. Fcap. 8vo., sd. In Packet of Six. Smith and 
Elder. Per Packet, 1s. 

Suarpe (Samuel). Egyptian Mythology and Egyptian 
Christianity, with their Influence on the Opinions of 
Modern Christendom. With Illustrations. Roy. 12mo., 
pp. xii—116. J. R. Smith. 3s, 

Sixpenny MaGazine (The). 
Classes and all Seasons. Vol. 5. 
and Lock. 3s. 6d. 

Smiru (Henry G.C.) Key to Practical Arithmetic for 
Senior Classes. 12mo., bds., pp. 210. Edinburgh : Oliver 
& Boyd. Simpkin. 4s. 

Sranuey (Arthur Peurhyn, D.D.) Sermons preached 
before H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, during his Tour in 
the East in the Spring of 1862, with Notices of some 
of the Localities visited. New Edition, 8vo., pp. xviii 
—232. Murray. 9s. 

Sr. James’s MaGazine (The). April to July. Vol. 7. 
8vo., pp. 540. Kent. 5s. 6d. 

Sr. Joun (Percy B.) The Indian Maiden. Feap. 8vo., 
bds., pp. 315. Ward and Lock. 2s. 


Our County; or Hampshire in the 
Post 8vo. Winchester: Moody. 


A Miscellany for all 
8vo., pp. 532. Ward 


Tempte Bar. A London Magazine for Town and 
Country Readers. Vol. 8. July, 1863. 8vo., pp. 
600. Office. 5s. 6d. 


Tupor (Owen Davies). Selection of Leading Cases on 
Reai Property, Conveyancing, and the Construction of 
Wills and Deeds; with Notes. Second Edition. 
Roy. 8vo., pp. lxii—1014. Butterworths. 42s. 

Warren (Samuel). Popular and Practical Introduc- 
tion to Law Studies, and to every Department of the 
Legal Profession. Third Edition, entirely re-written. 
and greatly enlarged. Two Vols. 8vo., pp. xxxvili— 
1568. Maxwell. 52s. 6d. 

Witirams (W. Mattieu). 
Knapsack. With Illustrations. 
Svo. Smith & Elder. 5s. 


Through Norway with a 
Fourth Edition. Post 





JUST READY. 
oe ReGister (The). Vol. 104. 8vo. Rivingtons. 


ARISTOPHANES’ “ACHARNIANS.” With Notes by C. 8. 
Townshend. l2mo. Virtue. 1s. 6d. 
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Asuron (T.J.) On Diseases, &c., of the Rectum and Anus. 
Fourth Edition. 8vo. Churchill. 8s. 

BraME.p (B. W.) Holy Gospels. Translated from the 
Greek. Imp. 8vo. Longman. 73. 6d. 

BuTLerR uel). First Year in Canterbury Settle- 


ment. Post 8vo. eat tp 5s. wae as 
.W.) Annals of Evangel onconformi 
oe 4 Ay or Jackson and Walford. 10s. 6d. af 
. By Contributors to “ Journal of 
Ft ctioaitoe” oy Office. 5s. 

Lives or Missionaries. Southern India. Feap. 8vo. 
iety for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 3s. 
Lorp (W. B.) Sea-Fish and How to Catch Them, New 

Edition. 12mo. Bradbury. 1s. 6d, 
Lurnaer (Martin) Tur Story or. 
Feap.8vo. J. F’. Shaw. 5s. 
MackinTosu (John). Memorials: the Earnest Student. 
New Edition. Cr. 8vo. Strahan. 3s. 6d. 
Mar.eoroven, Fiora or. With Notices of the Birds, 
&ec. 12mo. Van Voorst. 3s. 6d. 
Mary Best; or, Life in a Factory Town. 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 1s. 
Mircuett (J. M.) Mesehowe. Illustrations of Runic 
Literature. 4to. J. R. Smith. 10s. 6d. 
Oupexopr (L. L. von). Mankind in Many Ages. Cr. 8vo. 
Virtue. 7s. 6d. 
rkeR (Theodore). Works. Vol. 3. 
PeThoology. Post *. Triibner. 6s. 
ParRKER (Theodore). Works. Vol. 4. 
Politics. Post 8vo. Triibner. 6s. 
Parrott (Mary Anne). Holy Women of Old. Feap. 
8vo. Macintosh. 2s. 6d. 
Pennewu (H. C.) Angler-Naturalist: British Fresh- 
Water Fish. Post 8vo. Van Voorst. 10s. 6d. 
Poputar Scrence Review (The). Vol. 2. 8vo. 
Hardwicke. 12s. 
Puurit (The). Vol. 83. 8vo. Office. 7s. 6d. 
Scenes In THE Hoty LAND. New Testament Series. 
ev. l6mo. Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


Second Edition. 


18mo. 


Discourses of 


Discourses of 


8, 
Suipiey (Rev. Orby). Lyra Eucharistica: Hymns and 


Verses. Feap. 8vo. Longman. 5s. 

Tates ror Me To Reap To MyseEtr. Roy. 16mo. 
Masters, 2s. 6d. 

Time Lost: a Novel. Cr. 8vo. Virtue. 7s. 6d. 


VititaGE Story (A) ror VILLAGE MaripENs. 18mo. 


Masters. 2s. 6d. 








MISCELLANEA. 


CE ARTHUR goes to Christ Church, 
Oxford, in October Term, 1864, to commence 
his academical studies, at the express desire of her 
aw. 
E fine weather, the flower-shows, and the 
battle of the fire-engines have all combined to 
send crowds daily to the Crystal Palace at Syden- 
ham. For the six days ending Friday, the 3rd 
instant, the number admitted was 49,494; and 
on that day the Prince of Wales visited the 
Palace for the purpose of witnessing the trial of 
English and American fire-engines. He was re- 
ceived by Captain Shaw, the Earl of Caithness, 
the Duke of Sutherland, Lord Richard Grosvenor, 
M.P., the Hon. Stuart Wortley, Colonel Armytage, 
&c., when, theengines having had their fires lighted, 
the long-expected trial of the “ Manhattan,” which 
had done so much in America, commenced ; but at 
no time was she able to project the water through 
the water- The steam was put on to the 
extent allowed by the committee; and, although 
she had been tried the day before at half as much 
extra pressure, she suddenly broke down, and 
could do no more work. ‘The other engines, 
including the “ Alexandra,” from America, and 
those of Messrs. Shand, Mason, & Co., Messrs. 
Merryweather and Sons, and Mr. Roberts, Royal 
Blue Brigade, from Millwall, were got to work; 
but the result will not be made known until the 
decision of the jurors. His Royal Highness 
afterwards proceeded to another part of the 
grounds, where Mr. Coxwell was about making 
an ascent in his balloon, and invited his 
Royal Highness to take an airing with him; but 
the offer was graciously declined. 

Up to the 1st of July thirty-eight public and 
112 local acts of Parliament have been passed in 
1 san session, which commenced on the 5th 

e . 

THE recent suit against the adapters of “ Aurora 
Floyd” and “ Lady Audley’s Secret” for the Queen’s 
Theatre has resusci an old, long-forgotten, 
jeud ¢ of Sir Walter Scott. Mr. Terry en- 
joyed Sir Walter’s warmest friendship, and always 
obtained his sanction to dramatize his novels ; 
but, whenever that operation had been performed, 
said the Vice-Chancellor, “Scott would quietly 
remark that he had again been ‘ Terry-fied.’” 

MEssrs. — oe: mE have issued 

an ys the interest- 
ing valuable lbvary he late Mr. H. T 
Buckle, the author of the “History of Oi 
zation in England.” Many of the books are the 





depositories of his own thoughts on the subjects 
of which they treat, and are enriched with his 
manuscript notes, from which a most interesting 
Adversaria might have been culled had the col- 
lection been kept intact. As it is, the volumes 
deserve to be carefully examined by intending 
purchasers. The sale commences on Monday 
next, and closes on Tuesday week. 

Messrs. W. H. Atien & Co. have made the 
recent biographical memoir of Victor Hugo, of 
which a notice appeared in No, 26 of Tor READER, 
accessible to all by an “authorized” translation, 
“ Written, it is believed,” says the translator, “ by 
Madame Hugo, ‘the witness from her earliest 
childhood of the life of her future husband ;’ it 
bears marks throughout of having been prepared 
under the eye of the poet himself. It contains 
many of his schoolboy productions, and various 
specimens of his style. ‘These have been selected 
with careful supervision, and they exemplify the 
gradual development of the author’s powers, and 
his remarkable precocity.” The translator has wisely 
confined himself, in rendering the poetry into 
English, toa literal translation, giving the original 
text whenever there seemed to be the smallest 
necessity for so doing. 

Messrs. Smitu, Exper, & Co. announce as 
nearly ready Mr. C. Cowden Clarke’s “ Shake- 
speare-Characters, chiefly Subordinate ”’—a series 
of essays, attempting to show that in Shakespeare, 
even in the most minor points, the characters of 
the subordinates are throughout in as perfect 
keeping as those of the chief actors. They have 
in the press: “ Battle-fields of the South, from Bull 
Run to Fredericksburg,” described by a Southern 
combatant, with sketches of Confederate com- 
manders ; and Major Rickard’s “ Mining Journey 
across the Great Andes.” 

Messrs. Puttick AND Srmpson disposed of the 
library of an amateur at their rooms in Leicester 
Square on Friday and Saturday last, in which 
there was a considerable sprinkling of what, in 
Dr. Dibdin’s day, were known as “illustrated 
copies’’—that is, books filled with representations of 
men and places, either essentially connected with 
the subject-matter of the books, or only incident- 
ally mentioned in their pages. This practice of 
“ illustrating,” in which almost any stretch of 
far-fetching was allowable, so as there was a 
shadow of a reason for cramming in an additional 
drawing, print, or autograph letter, was then 
carried to such an extent as to have become in 
some cases—those, for example, of the Messrs. 
Jeffery of Pall Mall, both father and son, and the 
Caulfields—a lucrative branch of trade. Such 
books are not for readers; and the good taste of 
the present day has almost sent them among the 
things that were. Specimens of such books in 
the present sale were :—Lot 594—A copy of T. J. 
Mathias’s “ Pursuits of Literature,” bound up in 
two folio vols., illustrated with upwards of 
300 portraits, and some other scraps, by the late 
Mr. Dawson Turner of Yarmouth (£22) ; lot 42 
—Messrs. Longman’s “Bibliotheca Anglo-Poetica,”’ 
on large paper, illustrated with some 670 plates 
and authographs, and bound in three vols. 
(£5. 15s.) ; lot 49—Mr. Botfield’s “ Cathedral 
Libraries of England,” with some 900 additional 
illustrations, and bound in three vols. (£7.17s.6d.) ; 
lot 91—Clarke’s “ Repertorium Bibliographicum,” 
with above 1500 illustrations, and bound in six 
vols. (£17. 10s.) ; lot 115—Dr. Dibdin’s “ Biblio- 
mania,” bound fin seven vols., with more than 
1700 additional illustrations (£19); lot 377— 
Martin’s “ Catalogue of Privately-printed Books,” 
illustrated with 700 plates, and bound in three 
thick vols. (£7); lot 501—Walton’s “Lives,” 
Major's edition of 1825, mounted and bound up 
in six vols., and illustrated with upwards of 500 
additional plates (£8. 2s. 6d.) ; lot 26—Walton’s 
“ Angler,” edited by Sir Harris Nicolas, illustrated 
with 840 additional plates, and bound up in five 
vols. (£24); lot 538—Pepys’s “Memoirs and 
Diary,” illustrated and bound up in four quarto 
vols. (£19. 5s.) ; lot 547—*“ The Roxburgh Revels, 
with an attack upon the late Mr. Joseph Hasle- 
wood, whose silly diary was allowed to fall into 
the hands of one who must now regret the use to 
which he put it,” illustrated with nearly 300 plates 
(£5. 5s.); and lot 563—Robins’s “ Strawberry- 
Hill Sale-Catalogue,” with nearly 400 illustrations 
inserted (£9. 9s.) Lot 606 was a curious collection 
of portraits, views, scraps, and cuttings, relating 
chiefly to the Stuart Family, and sold for £14; 
lot 240—A collection of curious plates, drawings, 
and — to illustrate the life and writings of 
William lake, the artist (£15. 15s.) ; lot 290— 
Lipscomb’s “ History and Antiquities of Bucking- 
ham” (£10. 5s.); and lot 307—Clutterbuck’s 
“History of Hertfordshire” (£15. 10s.) The 


two days’ sale produced £961. 9s. 
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Tue collection of ancient Greek coins formed 
during a jong official residence at Smyrna by the 
Chevalier N. Ivanhoff, the Russian Consul-General, 
has just been dispersed by Messrs. Sotheby and 
Wilkinson of Wellington Street. This celebrated 
cabinet contained coins of the earliest mintings, 
and was particularly rich in those of the Lycian 
League, a kind of Zoll-verein in those early days, 
when the Greek states in Asia Minor formed the 
great centre of commerce, and on that account 
invented a monetary system, of which the precious 
metals formed the basis. These coins, before the 
conquest of Lydia, 332 B.c., and of Lycia, in the 
year following, by Alexander, are amongst the 
rarest ; and even the national cabinets of Great 
Britain, France, and Germany have in the lists of 
their desiderata several of those which his long 
residence in the East had enabled M. Ivanhoff to 
add to his collection. The sale, which occupied 
the entire week, realized upwards of £3000. Here 
are three samples of the lots :—Lot 60—A gold 
coin of Demetrius Poliorcetes, king of Macedonia, 
containing a diademate portrait of the king, with 
a horn in front, to right; reverse, BASIAEQS. 
AHMHTPIOY., in two lines, above and below; 
between them, horseman galloping to right, wear- 
ing the Macedonian causia, and with a long spear 
in his hand ; behind his horse AP. in monogram, 
and under it the head of atrident. Of the highest 
degree of rarity, and in very fine condition, 
estimated by Mionnet at 1200f. ; size, 3} ; weight, 
133 grains. This brought £135.—Lot 94—A gold 
coin of ancient Thebes, the Beeotian shield; re- 
verse, @EBA., a draped female seated on a bench 
or throne, without a back, to right, holding up a 
crested helmet in the left hand, all within a 
shallow sunk square; size, 44; weight, 185 
grains. This most important and valuable variety 
of the interesting series of the coins of Thebes 
appears to be unpublished. Its authenticity is as 
unquestionable as its condition is desirable and 
satisfactory. It sold for £70.—Lot 107—A Mes- 
senian gold medal, with the head of Ceres to right; 
reverse, MESSANI [QN], Jupiter Ithomatas, 
hurling a thunderbolt with the right hand, and 
supporting an eagle, with open wings, on the 
extended left arm; before the god, to right, the 
letters OK., over a tripod ; between his feet, A., 
and behind him 10.; size, 6$; weight, 255 
grains. This undoubtedly genuine and valuable 
medal is of the highest degree of rarity; that 
from the Thomas collection, now in the British 
Museum, is of another denomination, wéighing 
only 188 grains. It brought £70. 

In a recent lecture at the Royal Institution Pro- 
fessor Thomson drew attention to an ingenious 
system of telegraphing invented by Afneas Tac- 
ticus, 2000 years ago, and described by Polybius. 
“Two earthen vessels, of the same form and size, 
were filled with water and provided with a stop- 
cock. One was kept at head-quarters, and a scout 
carried with him the other. Down the sides of 
each were placed short sentences, such as ‘enemy 
moving off,’ ‘enemy coming,’ ‘enemy gone,’ .&c. 
The scout, when he found out what he wanted, 
keeping himself all the while in sight of the head- 
quarters of his own general, was to wave a flag or 
light a torch, and simultaneously allow the tap of 
the vessel with him to be turned to allow the 
water to run out. The tap of the vessel at head- 
quarters was also to be turned on. When the 
water had sunk to the sentence he wished to com- 
municate, the scout would wave his flag or light 
his torch the second time ; and, by immediately 
turning the tap of the vessel in camp, the general 
would see where the level of the water then was, 
and correspondingly the sentence affixed, by which 
contrivance he would receive information some 
hours before the scout could personally communi- 
cate it.” 

MIANI, the Venetian traveller, is about to 
receive the long-solicited subvention for his grand 
Nile expedition. It is, -perhaps, not generally 
known that he strongly contests Messrs. Speke 
and Grant’s discovery. A letter which he ad- 
dressed to Sir Roderick Murchison concludes as 
follows :—“TI thus declare that the river dis- 
covered, according to the latest advices, by 
Messrs. Speke and Grant, is not the real Nile, 
but only a tributary river ofthe Nile, known up to 
the Lake Tome in the second degree for years and 
years. This river is eight days’. journey to the 
west of Gondokoro, is called Giei, runs through 
Giambara, afterwards changes its name into Guir, 
and finally discharges its waters into the Bahar el 
Gazal. Until any traveller reaches a further 
point, or proves on the ground of personal con- 
viction these.my statements to be wrong, I shall 
consider myself the only Nile authority which can 
speak of the course of this river, the second 
degree of the equator; and whoever boasts of 
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having discovered the source of the Nile, to him I 
must answer that he has only seen this river at the 
fourth degree.” 

Tue Director of the St. Bernard Hospice, Fr. 
Lombardi, who, we doubt not, lives in the recol- 
lection of many of our readers, and who was well- 
known all over Europe, died last week at the age 
of seventy-one years. He was director of this 
wonderful establishment ever since 1841. 

THE well-known Labedoyére collection has 
been bought by the Imperial Library in Paris 
for the sum of 80,000 francs. It is the most 
thoroughly complete collection of all the news- 
papers, affiches, bills, caricatures, &c., issue dur- 
ing the entire period of the first great Revolu- 
tion of 1789. 

M. ALEXANDRE DvuMAs’s novels, one and all, 
are in the Roman Jndex Librorum Prohibitorum, 
on account of his political opinions ; and a large 
number of Spanish bishops at Madrid have called 
upon the government to stop the publication of 
Victor Hugo’s “ Misérables” in Spanish. 

THE present provisional Mosque on the Quai 
d’Orsay in Paris, chiefly erected for the use of the 
Spahis and Turcos, is soon to be superseded by an 
imposing edifice, to be permanently devoted to the 
worship of Allah and the Prophet. 

Renan’s “ Vie de Jésus,’ which had a sale 
of 11,000 copies on the day of its appearance, 
is now forming the subject of a conference be- 
tween Mr. Baroche and the Procureur-Général, 
Mr. Cordoen. 

Tue Art Academy of the French Institute has 
elected the following three foreign corresponding 
members :—Mr. von Olfers, Director of the Royal 
Museum at Berlin; Mr. de Keyser, President 
of the Academy of Antwerp; and Count Folstoy, 
Vice-President of the Art Academy of St. Peters- 
burg. 

AccorDING to a recent decree of the Minister of 
State, an exhibition of works of living masters is 
henceforth to be held annually in May in the 
Champs Elysées. 

Four new streets in Paris are to receive the 
names Vera Cruz, Orizaba, Tampico, and Jalapa. 

THE Gazette de France registers the respective 
ages of the Opposition-Candidates as follows :— 
Berryer, 73, Maric, 68, Thiers, 66, Havin, 64, 
Lanjuinais, 62, Jules Favre, 54, Guérolt, 53, 
Jules Simon, 49, Pelletan, 49, Darimon, 44, 
Emile Ollivier and Picard about 40 years! 

Att Paris stands on the tip-toe of expecta- 
tion, for the Emperor's “Vie de César,” of 
which the first volume has already left the press. 
It is, however, not to be issued before the second 
is ready. The third and fourth will follow. 

Tux “ Association of Dramatic Poets” in Paris 
is about to found an “ Honorary Establishment” 
for young authors, who are to be aided pecuni- 
arily until they are able to earn their livelihood 
for themselves. Légouvé, the Academician, a 
man of: business, has taken the matter in 
hand. All he wants is the sum of 100,000 fr., 
of which he has promised to furnish the tenth 
part out of his own pocket. 

THE private correspondence between Goethe 
and his illustrious friend the Grand Duke Charles 
August of Weimar, which has been looked for 
with the utmost impatience, is to be published 
early this month. 

Or German novels by lady-writers, now in the 
course of preparation, may be mentioned “ Duchess 
Amelia,” by Amely Bolte, and a “ Roman,” by 
Agnese Grans. 

Rupoten GorTrscHaLt, a poet of renown, will 
shortly publish a new epic, called “ Maja.’ The 
scene is India, and the subject similar to “ Lalla 
Rookh.” 

A FOURTH instalment of Vischer, the celebrated 
Aksthetic Professor's “Critical Walks,’ has ap- 
peared. It contains three exceedingly interesting 
and well-written essays. The first is “The Rifle- 
Meeting at Frankfort—the first national festival 
of Germany,” in which the author rejoices over 
what has been achieved, and hopes that more will 
be done for the unity of Germany in some remote 
period. The second is called “ Pro Domo,” and 
in it he confesses to be the author of a parody 
on the second part of Goethe’s “ Faust,” which made 
a great noise in Germany a few months ago. The 
third is devoted to “ Ludwig Uhland.” 

A mertine of editors and writers connected 
with German newspapers took place at Frank- 
fort on the 6th inst., when thirty-four representa- 
tives of the press were present. The invitations 
proceeded from the United Frankfort journals ; 
and the meeting, which was of a private and pre- 
liminary nature, entered into a discussion respect- 
ing a better and firmer organization of the German 

ress and its representatives, as a united body 
aving like interests, like duties, and like claims. 
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It was resolved that a regular periodical meeting 
of the representatives of the German press should 
take place, and a society founded in connexion 
with it. 

Tue last two Hefte of Petermann’s “ Geogra- 
phische Mittheilungen” are chiefly devoted to 
Africa and African explorations. They contain, 
among other articles, the statements of the surviv- 
ing servant of Gustav Vogel respecting the death 
of his master; Werner Munzinger’s report on his 
and Th. Kinzelbach’s journey from Keren to 
El Obed, with a letter from Kinzelbach, dated from 
this latter place, the capital of Kordofau. Further, 
a paper on Captains Speke and Grant’s discovery 
of the Nile sources; an account of Burton’s and 
Mann’s ascent of the Cameroon mountains in West 


| Africa; a report and a very minutely executed 
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map of the river-sheds of the Binue, Old Calabar, 
and Cameroon. These are followed by articles on 
the necessity of new foundations for geographical 
and historical anthropology, by Professor R. 
Wagner; Dr. Auriemas’s Route in Kurdistan ; 
Caucasian Excursions, by N. von Seidlitz; 
Travels from Ooroomia to the Van-Lake, by 
Dr. O. Blau; the Swedish Expedition to Nor- 
way, &c., &e. 

Ar the recent anniversary of the accession of 
Frederic the Second, the King of Prussia, acting 
on the recommendation of the German Chevaliers 
of the Friedens-Klasse, or Section of Peace, of the 
Order “ pour le Mérite,” has filled up the existing 
vacancies in that order. It now consists of thirty 
German and thirty foreign members. Amon 
those on whom this honour has been conferrec 
on the present occasion there are two British 
subjects—Sir Charles Lyell, Geologist, and Dr. 
Hincks, Orientalist. The Section of Peace is 
divided into two classes—that of the Sciences and 
Literature, and that of the Arts. The latter class 
contains, at present, eleven members, all residing 
on the continent. Of the nineteen others nine 
are natives of the United Kingdom. Of these 
seven have distinguished themselves in different 
sciences—Mr. Airey (the Astronomer-Royal), Sir 
David Brewster, Professor Faraday, Sir John 
Herschel, Sir Charles Lyell, Professor Owen, 
and General Sabine; and the remaining two 
in Literature—Dr. Hincks and Sir Henry Raw- 
linson. 

THE casting of the great equestrian statue 
of Frederic William the Fourth, to be placed 
on the Cologne Bridge, has begun. It is 
of colossal dimensions—over twenty-nine feet ; 
but, since it will be erected on a height of 
thirty feet, this will by no means be too 
much. The king is represented sitting on a 
quietly-striding horse, with the helmet and mili- 
tary coat, a large riband of an order over his 
breast, his shoulders covered with the ermine 
mantle. In his one hand he holds a document— 
not the Prussian constitution, but the charter of 
the bridge; in the other the reins of his horse. 
Professor Blaser is the modeller of the statue, 
which is said to be a master-piece. 

Tue University of Giessen, the only one in 
Germany,at which the vile humbug of selling 
Doctorships has been flourishing till lately, has at 
last been made ashamed of itself. The authori- 
ties there now denounce this their ancient practice, 
with grand words and vows that it shall be so no 
more. The conditions henceforth rigorously to be 
enforced are—a certificate of “ maturity’ from a 
college or gymnasium, six semestres’ studies at a 
university or institution of academical rank, 
public vivd voce examination in one chief and 
two supplementary professional subjects, besides 
logic, psychology, and history for all candi- 
dates. <A dissertation is no longer strictly neces- 
sary; but, if such a thing is sent in and found 
worthy of publication, the public examination 
may, in some special cases—with older candidates, 
for instance—be dispensed with. The regulations 
are the same for Germans and foreigners. ‘“ Pro- 
motiones in absentia” are done away with for ever 
and aye, and shall not take place under any con- 
dition whatsoever. The absurdity of using the 
Latin language exclusively through the examina- 
tions, as well as the trumpery “ Disputation,” is 
abrogated, &. We are glad to learn from other 
sources that all this is meant in right earnest, and 





| that Germany has at last wiped out the disgrace 


of trading*in academical honours. It is, however, 
but right to state that Giessen and Jena were the 
only places in which this was done; and, more- 
over, that, for all we know, it was chiefly candi- 
dates from English country-towns, obscure sur- 

ns, schoolmasters, and the like who “ went in” 
or these distinctions—too contemptible to have a 
market abroad. Henceforth, therefore, a M.D., 
or Ph.D., Giessen, will have to be looked up to 
with awe and reverence. 
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Ar the recent fifty years’ “jubilee” of Professor 
Schémann of the University of Greifswald, a 
congratulatory address in Greek verses was 
sent to him from the pedagogium at Putbas by 
telegraph. , 

On the 24th of last month the foundation-stone 
was laid for a monument of Friedrich List in his 
paternal town Reutlingen. 

GorTHe’s tragedy, “ Faust,’’ in Gualtiori’s 
translation, is about to be brought out in Italian 
theatres by Ernesto Rossi, the celebrated trage- 
dian. He intends to take the part of Faust 
himself. 

WE learn from Rome that Art enthusiasm is 
sadly on the decrease there, as far at least as the 
sale of pictures and other works of art is con- 
cerned. The only things which found an abun- 
dant sale last season were photographs. 

Tue Patrie contains the following naive speech 
of an Italian village-maire, addressed to Prince 
Humbert during his recent journey through 
Umbria and the Marshes :—“ Deign to receive 
the wishes of this community, which has the 
felicity of being presided over by myself. The 
inhabitants who have discovered in your royal 
highness such extraordinary abilities as they had 
never imagined, expect impatiently the day when 
they will see the crown of Italy on your exalted 
head.” 

MapaMe RistToRI intends, it is said, to visit 
Hungary after London, thence to to Ger- 
many, later to Spain, and to finish her artistic 
career at Rome, where she will henceforth 
reside with her husband, Marchese Capranica di 
Grillo. 

To those who take a special interest in earth- 
quakes, we beg to recommend a trip to Irkutsk. 
No less than eleven have taken place already in 
the course of this year, while during the past 
year no less than thirty-four earthquakes were 
recorded. 








SCIENCE, 
MAN IN THE PLIOCENE. 

IR CHARLES LYELL, in his recently pub- 
lished work, remarks, with wonderful 
prescience, “For the present we must be 
content to wait, and consider that we have 
made no investigations which entitle us to 
wouder that the bones or stone weapons of the 
era of the Elephas meridionalis have failed to 
come to light. If any such lie hid, and should 
hereafter be revealed to us, they would carry back 
the antiquity of man to a distance of time probably 
more than twice as great as that which separates 
our era from that of the most ancient of the tool- 
bearing gravels yet discovered in Picardy or 
elsewhere. But even then . . . the age of 
man, though pre-glacial, would be so modern in 
the great geological calendar that he 
would scarcely date so far back as the commence- 

ment of the post-pliocene period.” 

M. Desnoyers, a geologist favourably known to 
French science, now assures us that we need wait 
no longer ; and, in a communication recently pre- 
sented to the Academy, affirms that he Tse 
discovered unmistakable evidence of man’s co-exist- 
ence with the species of elephant mentioned b 
Sir Charles Lyell in the passage we have poesth 
We proceed to lay the following particulars of this 
alleged discovery before our readers; we have 
gathered them partly from M. Desnoyers’ own 
memoir and partly from a paper by Mr. Carter 
Blake, who brought the subject under the notice 
of the Anthropological Society last Tuesday in 
a most complete manner. 

We possess three different kinds of evidence of 
the existence of human remains in a given deposit : 
first, the finding of the remains themselves ; 
secondly, the finding of man’s works—such as the 
implements which have been found embedded in 
deposits which contain the bones of mammalia ; 
and, lastly, finding traces of man’s workmanship 
on these mammalian remains. 

It is to the latter kind of evidence that M. 
Desnoyers appeals in his memoir ; and it may be 
mentioned that, as far back as 1860, M. Lartét, in 
a letter to the then president of the Geological 
Society, inferred the co-existence of man with cer- 
tain extinct quadrupeds in ogneee of pleistocene 
age from the incjsions made by sharp instru- 
ments on fossil bones from deposits of that age. 
The bones referred to belonged to’ aurochs (Bison 
priscus), large-horned deer (Megaceros hiber- 
nicus), stag (Cervus Somonensis), common stag 
(C. elaphus), and Rhinoceros tichorhinus. The 
inference which M. Lartét drew was, that the 
bones had been cut transversely by some instru- 
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ao ARTHUR goes to Christ Church, 
Oxford, in October Term, 1864, to commence 
his academical studies, at the express desire of her 
Majesty. 

E fine weather, the flower-shows, and the 
battle of the fire-engines have all combined to 
send crowds daily to the Crystal Palace at Syden- 
ham. For the six days ending Friday, the 3rd 
instant, the number admitted was 49,494; and 
on that day the Prince of Wales visited the 
Palace for the purpose of witnessing the trial of 
English and American fire-engines. He was re- 
ceived by Captain Shaw, the Earl of Caithness, 
the Duke of Sutherland, Lord Richard Grosvenor, 
M.P., the Hon. Stuart Wortley, Colonel Armytage, 
&c., when, theengines having had their fires lighted, 
the long-expected trial of the “ Manhattan,” which 
had done so much in America, commenced ; but at 
no time was she able to project the water through 
the ere. The steam was put on to the 
extent allowed by the committee ; and, although 
she had been tried the day before at half as much 
extra pressure, she suddenly broke down, and 
could do no more work. The other engines, 
including the “ Alexandra,” from America, and 
those of Messrs. Shand, Mason, & Co., Messrs. 
Merryweather and Sons, and Mr. Roberts, Royal 
Blue Brigade, from Millwall, were got to work; 
but the result will not be made known until the 
decision of the jurors. His Royal Highness 
afterwards proceeded to another part of the 
grounds, where Mr. Coxwell was about making 
an ascent in his balloon, and invited his 
Royal Highness to take an airing with him; but 
the offer was graciously declined. 

Up to the 1st of July thirty-eight public and 
112 local acts of Parliament have been passed in 
the present session, which commenced on the 5th 
February. 

THE recent suit against the adapters of “ Aurora 
Floyd” and “ Lady Audley’s Secret” for the Queen’s 
Theatre has resusci an old, long-forgotten, 
jeu Wesprit of Sir Walter Scott. Mr. Terry en- 
joyed Sir Walter’s warmest friendship, and always 
obtained his sanction to dramatize his novels ; 
but, whenever that operation had been performed, 
oe tg i panes Bites would quietly 

e again « Terry- hy ” 
Messrs. SoTHEBY and WILKINSON we issued 
of an eight days’ sale of the interest- 
ing valuable library of the late Mr. H. T. 
Buckle, the author of the “History of Oivili- 
zation in England.” Many of the books are the 
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depositories of his own thoughts on the subjects 
of which they treat, and are enriched with his 
manuscript notes, from which a most interesting 
Adversaria might have been culled had the col- 
lection been kept intact. As it is, the volumes 
deserve to be carefully examined by intending 
purchasers. The sale commences on Monday 
next, and closes on Tuesday week. 

Messrs. W. H. Auten & Co. have made the 
recent biographical memoir of Victor Hugo, of 
which a notice appeared in No. 26 of THe READER, 
accessible to all by an “authorized” translation, 
“Written, it is believed,” says the translator, “ by 
Madame Hugo, ‘the witness from her earliest 
childhood of the life of her future husband ;’ it 
bears marks throughout of having been prepared 
under the eye of the poet himself. It contains 
many of his schoolboy productions, and various 
specimens of his style. These have been selected 
with careful supervision, and they exemplify the 
gradual development of the author’s powers, and 
his remarkable precocity.” The translator has wisely 
confined himself, in rendering the poetry into 
English, toa literal translation, giving the original 
text whenever there seemed to be the smallest 
necessity for so doing. 

Messrs. Smitu, Enprer, & Co. announce as 
nearly ready Mr. C. Cowden Clarke’s “Shake- 
speare-Characters, chiefly Subordinate ”’—a series 
of essays, attempting to show that in Shakespeare, 
even in the most minor points, the characters of 
the subordinates are throughout in as perfect 
keeping as those of the chief actors. They have 
in the press: “‘ Battle-fields of the South, from Bull 
Run to Fredericksburg,” described by a Southern 
combatant, with sketches of Confederate com- 
manders ; and Major Rickard’s “ Mining Journey 
across the Great Andes.” 

Messxs. Puttick AND Srmpson disposed of the 
library of.an amateur at their rooms in Leicester 
Square on Friday and Saturday last, in which 
there was a considerable sprinkling of what, in 
Dr. Dibdin’s day, were known as “illustrated 
copies” —that is, books filled with representations of 
men and places, either essentially connected with 
the subject-matter of the books, or only incident- 
ally mentioned in their pages. This practice of 
“ illustrating,” in which almost any stretch of 
far-fetching was allowable, so as there was a 
shadow of a reason for cramming in an additional 
drawing, print, or autograph letter, was then 
carried to such an extent as to have become in 
some cases—those, for example, of the Messrs. 
Jeffery of Pall Mall, both father and son, and the 
Caulfields—a lucrative branch of trade. Such 
books are not for readers; and the good taste of 
the present day has almost sent them among the 
things that were. Specimens of such books in 
the present sale were :—Lot 594—A copy of T. J. 
Mathias’s ‘“‘ Pursuits of Literature,” bound up in 
two folio vols., illustrated with upwards of 
300 portraits, and some other scraps, by the late 
Mr. Dawson Turner of Yarmouth (£22) ; lot 42 
—Messrs. Longman’s “Bibliotheca Anglo-Poetica,” 
on large paper, illustrated with some 670 plates 
and authographs, and bound in three vols. 
(£5. 15s.) ; lot 49—Mr. Botfield’s “ Cathedral 
Libraries of England,” with some 900 additional 
illustrations, and bound in three vols. (£7.17s. 64d.) ; 
lot 91—Clarke’s “ Repertorium Bibliographicum,”’ 
with above 1500 illustrations, and bound in six 
vols. (£17. 10s.) ; lot 115—Dr. Dibdin’s “ Biblio- 
mania,” bound tin seven vols., with more than 
1700 additional illustrations (£19); lot 377— 
Martin’s “‘ Catalogue of Privately-printed Books,” 
illustrated with 500 plates, and bound in three 
thick vols. (£7); lot 501—Walton’s “ Lives,” 
Major’s edition of 1825, mounted and bound up 
in six vols., and illustrated with upwards of 500 
additional plates (£8. 2s. 6d.) ; lot 26—Walton’s 
“ Angler,” edited by Sir Harris Nicolas, illustrated 
with 840 additional plates, and bound up in five 
vols. (£24); lot 538—Pepys’s “ Memoirs and 
Diary,” illustrated and bound up in four quarto 
vols. (£19. 5s.) ; lot 547—“* The Roxburgh Revels, 
with an attack upon the late Mr. Joseph Hasle- 
wood, whose silly diary was allowed to fall into 
the hands of one who must now regret the use to 
which he put it,” illustrated with nearly 300 plates 
(£5. 5s.); and lot 563—Robins’s “ Strawberry- 
Hill Sale-Catalogue,” with nearly 400 illustrations 
inserted (£9. 9s.) Lot 606 was a curious collection 
of portraits, views, scraps, and cuttings, relating 
chiefly to the Stuart Family, and sold for £14; 
lot 240—A collection of curious plates, drawings, 
and scraps to illustrate the life and writings of 
William Blake, the artist (£15. 15s.); lot 290— 
Lipscomb’s “ History and Antiquities of Bucking- 
ham” (£10. 5s.); and lot 307—Clutterbuck’s 
“ History of Hertfordshire” (£15. 10s.) The 
two days’ sale produced £961. 9s. 
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Tue collection of ancient Greek coins formed 
during a long official residence at Smyrna by the 
Chevalier N. Ivanhoff, the Russian Consul-General, 
has just been dispersed by Messrs. Sotheby and 
Wilkinson of Wellington Street. This celebrated 
cabinet contained coins of the earliest mintings, 
and was particularly rich in those of the Lycian 
League, a kind of Zoll-verein in those early days, 
when the Greek states in Asia Minor formed the 
great centre of commerce, and on that account 
invented a monetary system, of which the precious 
metals formed the basis. These coins, before the 
conquest of Lydia, 332 B.c., and of Lycia, in the 
year following, by Alexander, are amongst the 
rarest; and even the national cabinets of Great 
Britain, France, and Germany have in the lists of 
their desiderata several of those which his long 
residence in the East had enabled M. Ivanhoff to 
add to his collection. The sale, which occupied 
the entire week, realized upwards of £3000. Here 
are three samples of the lots :—Lot 60—A gold 
coin of Demetrius Poliorcetes, king of Macedonia, 
containing a diademate portrait of the king, with 
a horn in front, to right; reverse, BASIAENS. 
AHMHTPIOY., in two lines, above and below; 
between them, horseman galloping to right, wear- 
ing the Macedonian causia, and with a long spear 
in his hand ; behind his horse AP. in monogram, 
and under it the head of atrident. Of the highest 
degree of rarity, and in very fine condition, 
estimated by Mionnet at 1200f. ; size, 34 ; weight, 
133 grains. This brought £135.—Lot 94—A gold 
coin of ancient Thebes, the Bootian shield; re- 
verse, @EBA., a draped female seated on a bench 
or throne, without a back, to right, holding up a 
crested helmet in the left hand, all within a 
shallow sunk square; size, 44; weight, 185 
grains. This most important and valuable variety 
of the interesting series of the coins of Thebes 
appears to be unpublished. Its authenticity is as 
unquestionable as its condition is desirable and 
satisfactory. It sold for £70.—Lot 107—A Mes- 
senian gold medal, with the head of Ceres to right; 
reverse, MESSANI [QN], Jupiter Ithomatas, 
hurling a thunderbolt with the right hand, and 
supporting an eagle, with open wings, on the 
extended left arm; before the god, to right, the 
letters SOK., over a tripod ; between his feet, A.., 
and behind him 10.; size, 6$; weight, 255 
grains. This undoubtedly genuine and valuable 
medal is of the highest degree of rarity; that 
from the Thomas collection, now in the British 
Museum, is of another denomination, wéighing 
only 188 grains. It brought £70. 

IN a recent lecture at the Royal Institution Pro- 
fessor Thomson drew attention to an ingenious 
system of telegraphing invented by Afneas Tac- 
ticus, 2000 years ago, and described by Polybius. 
“Two earthen vessels, of the same form and size, 
were filled with water and provided with a stop- 
cock. One was kept at head-quarters, and a scout 
carried with him the other. Down the sides of 
each were placed short sentences, such as ‘enemy 
moving off,’ ‘enemy coming,’ ‘enemy gone,’ .&c. 
The scout, when he found out what he wanted, 
keeping himself all the while in sight of the head- 
quarters of his own general, was to wave a flag or 
light a torch, and simultaneously allow the tap of 
the vessel with him to be turned to allow the 
water to run out. The tap of the vessel at head- 
quarters was also to be turned on. When the 
water had sunk to the sentence: he wished to com- 
municate, the scout would wave his flag or light 
his torch the second time ; and, by immediately 
turning the tap of the vessel in camp, the general 
would see where the level of the water then was, 
and correspondingly the sentence affixed, by which 
contrivance he would receive information some 
hours before the scout could personally communi- 
cate it.” 

MIANI, the Venetian traveller, is about to 
receive the long-solicited subvention for his grand 
Nile expedition. It is, perhaps, not generally 
known that he strongly contests Messrs. Speke 
and Grant’s discovery. A letter which he ad- 
dressed to Sir Roderick Murchison concludes as 
follows :—“I thus declare that the river dis- 
covered, according to the latest advices, by 
Messrs. Speke and Grant, is not the real Nile, 
but only a tributary river of the Nile, known up to 
the Lake Tome in the second degree for years and 
years. This river is eight days’ journey to the 
west of Gondokoro, is called Giei, runs through 
Giambara, afterwards changes its name into Guir, 
and finally discharges its waters into the Bahar el 
Gazal. Until any traveller reaches a further 
point, or proves on the ground of personal con- 
viction these.my statements to be wrong, I shall 
consider myself the only Nile —— which can 

of the course of this river, and the second 
degree of the equator; and whoever boasts of 
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having discovered the source of the Nile, to him I 
must answer that he has only seen this river at the 
fourth degree.” 

Tue Director of the St. Bernard Hospice, Fr. 
Lombardi, who, we doubt not, lives in the recol- 
lection of many of our readers, and who was well- 
known all over Europe, died last week at the age 
of seventy-one years. He was director of this 
wonderful establishment ever since 1841. 

THe well-known Labedoyére collection has 
been bought by the Imperial Library in Paris 
for the sum of 80,000 francs. It is the most 
thoroughly complete collection of all the news- 
papers, affiches, bills, caricatures, &c., issue dur- 
ing the entire period of the first great Revolu- 
tion of 1789. 


are in the Roman Index Librorum Prohibitorum, 
on account of his political opinions ; and a large 
number of Spanish bishops at Madrid have called 
upon the government to stop the publication of 
Victor Hugo’s “‘ Misérables” in Spanish. 

THE present provisional Mosque on the Quai 


d’Orsay in Paris, chiefly erected for the use of the | 


Spahis and Turcos, is soon to be superseded by an 
imposing edifice, to be permanently devoted to the 
worship of Allah and the Prophet. 

Renan’s “ Vie de Jésus,’ which had a sale 
of 11,000 copies on the day of its appearance, 
is now forming the subject of a conference be- 
tween Mr. Baroche and the Procureur-Général, 
Mr. Cordoen. 

Tue Art Academy of the French Institute has 
elected the following three foreign corresponding 
members :—Mr. von Olfers, Director of the Royal 
Museum at Berlin; Mr. de Keyser, President 
of the Academy of Antwerp; and Count Folstoy, 
Vice-President of the Art Academy of St. Peters- 
burg. 

ACCORDING to a recent decree of the Minister of 
State, an exhibition of works of living masters is 
henceforth to be held annually in May in the 
Champs Elysées. 

Four new streets in Paris are to receive the 
names Vera Cruz, Orizaba, Tampico, and Jalapa. 

THE Gazette de France registers the respective 
ages of the Opposition-Candidates as follows :— 
Berryer, 73, Maric, 68, Thiers, 66, Havin, 64, 
Lanjuinais, 62, Jules Favre, 54, Guérolt, 53, 
Jules Simon, 49, Pelletan, 49, Darimon, 44, 
Emile Ollivier and Picard about 40 years! 

Aut Paris stands on the tip-toe of expecta- 
tion, for the Emperor’s “Vie de César,” of 
which the first volume has already left the press. 
It is, however, not to be issued before the second 
is ready. The third and fourth will follow. 

Tur “ Association of Dramatic Poets” in Paris 
is about to found an “ Honorary Establishment” 
for young authors, who are to be aided pecuni- 
arily until they are able to earn their livelihood 
for themselves. Légouvé, the Academician, a 
man of. business, has taken the matter in 
hand. All he wants is the sum of 100,000 fr., 
of which he has promised to furnish the tenth 
part out of his own pocket. 

THE private correspondence between Goethe 
and his illustrious friend the Grand Duke Charles 
August of Weimar, which has been looked for 
with the utmost impatience, is to be published 
early this month. 

Or German novels by lady-writers, now in the 
course of preparation, may be mentioned ‘“ Duchess 
Amelia,” by Amely Biélte, and a “ Roman,” by 
Agnese Grans. 

Rupoten GorTrscHaLt, a poet of renown, will 
shortly publish a new epic, called “ Maja.” The 
scene is India, and the subject similar to “ Lalla 
Rookh.” 

A FOURTH instalment of Vischer, the celebrated 
Adsthetic Professor's “Critical Walks,’ has ap- 
peared. It contains three exceedingly interesting 
and well-written essays. The first is “The Rifle- 
Meeting at Frankfort—the first national festival 
of Germany,” in which the author rejoices over 
what has been achieved, and hopes that more will 
be done for the unity of Germany in some remote 
period. The second is called “Pro Domo,” and 
in it he confesses to be the author of a parody 
on the second part of Goethe’s “ Faust,” which made 
a great noise in Germany a fewmonths ago. The 
third is devoted to “ Ludwig Uhland.” 

A mertine of editors and writers connected 
with German newspapers took place at Frank- 
fort on the 6th inst., when thirty-four representa- 
tives of the press were present. The invitations 
proceeded from the United Frankfort journals ; 
and the meeting, which was of a private and pre- 
liminary nature, entered into a discussion respect- 
ing a better and firmer organization of the German 

ress and its representatives, as a united body 

aving like interests, like duties, and like claims. 














It was resolved that a regular periodical meetin 
of the representatives of the German press shoul 
take place, and a society founded in connexion 
with it. 

Tue last two Hefte of Petermann’s “ Geogra- 
phische Mittheilungen” are chiefly devoted to 
Africa and African explorations. They contain, 
among other articles, the statements of the surviv- 
ing servant of Gustav Vogel respecting the death 
of his master; Werner Munzinger’s report on his 
and Th. Kinzelbach’s journey from Keren to 
El Obed, with a letter from Kinzelbach, dated from 
this latter place, the capital of Kordofau. Further, 
a paper on Captains Speke and Grant’s discovery 
of the Nile sources; an account of Burton’s and 


| Mann’s ascent of the Cameroon mountains in West 


M. AtexaNnDRE DvuMAs’s novels, one and all, | Africa; a report and a very minutely executed 


map of the river-sheds of the Binue, Old Calabar, 
and Cameroon. These are followed by articles on 


| the necessity of new foundations for geographical 
| and historical anthropology, by Professor R. 


Wagner; Dr. Auriemas’s Route in Kurdistan ; 
Caucasian Excursions, by N. von Seidlitz; 
Travels from Ooroomia to the Van-Lake, by 
Dr. O. Blau; the Swedish Expedition to Nor- 
way, &e., &e. 

At the recent anniversary of the accession of 
Frederic the Second, the King of Prussia, acting 
on the recommendation of the German Chevaliers 
of the Friedens-Klasse, or Section of Peace, of the 
Order “ pour le Mérite,’”’ has filled up the existing 
vacancies in that order. It now consists of thirty 
German and thirty foreign members. Among 
those on whom this honour has been conferred 
on the present occasion there are two British 
subjects—Sir Charles Lyell, Geologist, and Dr. 
Hincks, Orientalist. The Section of Peace is 
divided into two classes—that of the Sciences and 
Literature, and that of the Arts. The latter class 
contains, at present, eleven members, all residing 
on the continent. Of the nineteen others nine 
are natives of the United Kingdom. Of these 
seven have distinguished themselves in different 
sciences—Mr. Airey (the Astronomer-Royal), Sir 
David Brewster, Professor Faraday, Sir John 
Herschel, Sir Charles Lyell, Professor Owen, 
and General Sabine; and the remaining two 
in Literature—Dr. Hincks and Sir Henry Raw- 
linson. 

THE casting of the great equestrian statue 
of Frederic William the Fourth, to be placed 
on the Cologne Bridge, has begun. It is 
of colossal dimensions—over twenty-nine feet ; 
but, since it will be erected on a height of 
thirty feet, this will by no means be too 
much. The king is represented sitting on a 
quietly-striding horse, with the helmet and mili- 
tary coat, a large riband of an order over his 
breast, his shoulders covered with the ermine 
mantle. In his one hand he holds a document— 
not the Prussian constitution, but the charter of 
the bridge; in the other the reins of his horse. 
Professor Blaser is the modeller of the statue, 
which is said to be a master-piece. 

Tue University of Giessen, the only one in 
Germany,at which the vile humbug of selling 
Doctorships has been flourishing till lately, has at 
last been made ashamed of itself. The authori- 
ties there now denounce this their ancient practice, 
with grand words and vows that it shall be so no 
more. The conditions henceforth rigorously to be 
enforced are—a certificate of “ maturity’’ from a 
college or gymnasium, six semestres’ studies at a 
university or institution of academical rank, 
public viwd voce examination in one chief and 
two supplementary professional subjects, besides 
logic, psychology, and history for all candi- 
dates. A dissertation is no longer strictly neces- 
sary; but, if such a thing is sent in and found 
worthy of publication, the public examination 
may, in some special cases—with older candidates, 
for instance—be dispensed with. The regulations 
are the same for Germans and foreigners. “ Pro- 
motiones in absentia” are done away with for ever 
and aye, and shall not take place under any con- 
dition whatsoever. The absurdity of using the 
Latin language exclusively through the examina- 
tions, as well as the trumpery “ Disputation,” is 
abrogated, &. We are glad to learn from other 
sources that all this is meant in right earnest, and 
that Germany has at last wiped out the disgrace 
of trading*in academical honours. It is, however, 
but right to state that Giessen and Jena were the 
only places in which this was done; and, more- 
over, that, for all we know, it was chiefly candi- 
dates from English country-towns, obscure sur- 

eons, schoolmasters, and the like who “ went in” 
for these distinctions—too contemptible to have a 
market abroad. Henceforth, therefore, a M.D., 
or Ph.D., Giessen, will have to be looked up to 
with awe and reverence. 
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Ar the recent fifty years’ “jubilee” of Professor 
Schémann of the University of Greifswald, a 
congratulatory address in Greek verses was 
sent to him from the pedagogium at Putbas by 
telegraph. 

On the 24th of last month the foundation-stone 
was laid for a monument of Friedrich List in his 
paternal town Reutlingen. 

GoETHE’s tragedy, “Faust,”” in Gualtiori’s 
translation, is about to be brought out in Italian 
theatres by Ernesto Rossi, the celebrated trage- 
dian. He intends to take the part of Faust 
himself. 

WE learn from Rome that Art enthusiasm is 
sadly on the decrease there, as far at least as the 
sale of pictures and other works of art is con- 
cerned. The only things which found an abun- 
dant sale last season were photographs. 

THE Patrie contains the following naive speech 
of an Italian village-maire, addressed to Prince 
Humbert during his recent journey through 
Umbria and the Marshes :—‘ Deign to receive 
the wishes of this community, which has the 
felicity of being presided over by myself. The 
inhabitants who have discovered in your royal 
highness such extraordinary abilities as they had 
never imagined, expect impatiently the day when 
they will see the crown of Italy on your exalted 
head.” 

MapaMe Ristori intends, it is said, to visit 
Hungary after London, thence to go to Ger- 
many, later to Spain, and to finish her artistic 
career at Rome, where she will henceforth 
reside with her husband, Marchese Capranica di 
Grillo. 

To those who take a special interest in earth- 
quakes, we beg to recommend a trip to Irkutsk. 
No less than eleven have taken place already in 
the course of this year, while during the past 
year no less than thirty-four earthquakes were 
recorded. 








SCIENCE, 


MAN IN THE PLIOCENE. 
IR CHARLES LYELL, in his recently pub- 


lished work, remarks, with wonderful 
prescience, ‘For the present we must be 
content to wait, and consider that we have 
made no investigations which entitle us to 
wonder that the bones or stone weapons of the 
era of the Elephas meridionalis have failed to 
come to light. If any such lie hid, and should 
hereafter be revealed to us, they would carry back 
the antiquity of man to a distance of time probably 
more than twice as great as that which separates 
our era from that of the most ancient of the tool- 
bearing gravels yet discovered in Picardy or 
elsewhere. But even then the age of 
man, though pre-glacial, would be so modern in 
the great geological calendar that he 
would scarcely date so far back as the commence- 
ment of the post-pliocene period.” 

M. Desnoyers, a geologist favourably known to 
French science, now assures us that we need wait 
no longer ; and, in a communication recently pre- 
sented to the Academy, affirms that he es 
discovered unmistakable evidence of man’s co-exist- 
ence with the species of elephant mentioned by 
Sir Charles Lyell in the passage we have quoted. 
We proceed to lay the following particulars of this 
alleged discovery before our readers; we have 
gathered them partly from M. Desnoyers’ own 
memoir and partly ) Mon a paper by Mr. Carter 
Blake, who brought the subject under the notice 
of the Anthropological Society last Tuesday in 
a most complete manner. 

We possess three different kinds of evidence of 
the existence of human remains in a given deposit : 
first, the finding of the remains themselves ; 
secondly, the finding of man’s works—such as the 
implements which have been found embedded in 
deposits which contain the bones of mammalia ; 
and, lastly, finding traces of man’s workmanship 
on these mammalian remains. 

It is to the latter kind of evidence that M. 
Desnoyers appeals in his memoir ; and it may be 
mentioned that, as far back as 1860, M. Lartét, in 
a letter to the then president of the Geological 
Society, inferred the co-existence of man with cer- 
tain extinct quadrupeds in deposits of pleistocene 
age from the incjsions made by sharp instru- 
ments on fossil bones from deposits of that age. 
The bones referred to belonged to’ aurochs (Bison 
priscus), large-horned deer (Megaceros hiber- 
nicus), stag (Cervus Somonensis), common stag 
(C. elaphus), and Rhinoceros tichorhinus. The 
inference which M. Lartét drew was, that the 
bones had been cut transversely by some instru- 
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ment resembling the flint hatchets of St. Acheul ; 
and this conclusion was very generally accepted 
by our geologists. 

The evidences now put forward by M. Desnoyers 
are referable to a far more distant period of geo- 
logic time ; and the different horizons at which these 
traces of man’s action are found should next de- 
mand our attention. It is well remarked by M. 
Desnoyers that, thanks to the labours of Dr. Fal- 
coner and M. Lartét, we have been taught that, 
among the species of elephants of which the re- 
mains have been found in such great abundance 
in the drift, three at least perfectly distinct in their 
dentition and skeletons characterise, generally 
speaking, three different stages. 

Of these fossil elephants, Elephas primigenius, 
or the mammoth, is found in post-pliocene gravels, 
cave deposits—and examples have been derived 
from the forest-bed of Norfolk, proving it to have 
survived through the glacial epoch. £. antiquus 
is found in post-pliocene gravels of the Thames, 
Kirkdale caves, and Kent’s Hole—Norfolk forest- 
beds and St. Acheul gravels among others. 

E. meridionalis is discovered in the forest-bed 
of Norfolk, Norwich crag, in the Val d’Arno, and 
at Saint Prest, near Chartres, in beds of pliocene 


Turning to the rhinoceros, we find R. megarhinus 
at Gray’s Thurrock ; R. hemitachus accompanies 
E. antiquus in most of the oldest British bone- 
caves; R. etruscus is the characteristic species of 
the Val d’Arno forest-bed and the blue clays with 
lignites, of Norfolk ; and R. tichorhinus is associated 
with EF. primigenius in the drift. 

In the beds of St. Prest, in which M. Desnoyers’ 
discovery was made, F. meridionalis occurs with 
R. leptorhinus (the equivalent of the three rhino- 
ceri first named), Hippopotamus major, many large 
species of stag, ox, and horse resembling that found 
in the Val d’Arno. Many of the remains from 
these deposits have been examined by M. Lartet 
and Dr. Falconer; and M. Desnoyers triumphantly 
points to these observations as placing the pliocene 
age of the beds beyond all doubt. 

The beds in question have been long known as 
a most fruitful source of fossilsk—more than 
twenty different individuals of £&. meridionalis 
having been found in them during the last fifteen 
years. 

M. Desnoyers, in his memoir, thus describes 
the peculiar markings noticed the moment he. 
examined the bones, which, be it remarked, were 
found in situ by himself :—‘“ I was struck, when 
partially removing the sand which covered the 
tibia of rhinoceros, to see stris varying in form, 
in depth, and in length, which could not be the 
result of breakage or drying (of which evidences 
were also visible), because they were evidently 
made before such destructive processes, as they 
cut the bone transversely to its axis, and even 
passed above its ridges, following the line of its 
contour. These strie, or traces of incisions 
(some of them very fine and very smooth, others 
much larger and more obtuse), as if they had 
been produced by the cutting or notched edge of 
flint implements, were accompanied by small 
elliptical cuts or scratches well defined, as if they 
ref been produced by the blow of « sharp instru- 
ment.” 

The incisions were partially covered with ferru- 
ginous dendrites and sand, and their edges were 
worn. _M. Desnoyers considers these markings 
entirely comparable to those which have been pre- 
viously noticed on the bones of the fossil-cave 
mamunalia. 

This discovery was immediately communicated 
to M. Lartét, than whom no one is. more qualified 
to deal with the question. In company they 
visited the Museums at Chartres and the School of 
Mines and of Natural History, that belonging to the 
Duc de Luynes, M. Gory, and others; and, to their 
delight, the examination of more than one hun- 

specimens showed that these markings were 
by no means of rare occurrence ; and it is 
furthermore alleged that a portion of the skull 
of an elephant in the Museum of Natural His- 
tory bore traces of arrows, which appear to have 
glanced off the bone after having traversed the 
skin and flesh ; and that a sharp triangular cavity 
made by the point, and several scratchings made 
by the edges of an arrow made either of silex or 
bone can also be distinguished. 

The following species of extinct mammalia pre- 
sented evidences of these markings :—Elephas 
meridionalis, Rhinoceros leptorhinus, Hippo- 
potamus major, Cervus (many species), Megaceros 
Carnutorum (Laugel), Bos darge and small 
species). 

These marks, according to M. Desnoyers, are 
very different from the impressions of the teeth of 
carnivora or the marking made by ice. The skulls 
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of the large deer especially all exhibit one remark- 
able peculiarity. They are all broken near the 
base of the antlers by a violent blow on the frontal 
bone, as in some of the ruminant skulls described 
by Steenstrup from the damp deposits. More 
rarely, bones of ruminants are found in the same 
bed split open parallel to their axes, as if to 
extract the marrow. Such bones as these are 
common in the sepulchres of the stone, bronze, 
iron, and Roman periods. In addition to the 
markings which both MM. Desnoyers and Lartét 
concur in referring unequivocally to human work- 
manship, there are finer regular strie, which they 
hold to be due to glacial action. 

From these facts M. Desnoyers considers it pos- 
sible to conclude with a great appearance of pro- 
bability—until at least some more satisfactory ex- 
planation of the phenomenon shall be given—that 
man lived on French ground before the great first 
glacial period, at the same time as the Hlephas 
meridionalis and the other pliocene animals cha- 
racteristic of the Val d’Arno ; and that, therefore, 
he has been in conflict with the great animals 
anterior to the Elephas primigenius and the other 
mammalia, of which the remains had been pre- 
viously found associated with vestiges or indica- 
tions of man, in the drift or quaternary deposits of 
the large valleys and of caverns. 

The evidence which has enabled M, Desnoyers 
to take this gigantic stride into the past will, of 
course, be thoroughly sifted, and, grown wise by 
experience, we must wait for the opinions of our 
men of science on its value. But whether or no 
St. Prest shall henceforth, for a time at least, 
bear the palm as the birth-place of man’s 
history, and whether or no a brilliant addi- 
tion to our knowledge of man’s antiquity 
shall be duly recorded as acquired to science, 
we may congratulate ourselves that a question of 
such vast interest is occupying the attention of 
such careful observers and philosophical enquirers 
as MM. Desnoyers and Lartét. 





SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 


On the 14th of next month the five academies 
of the French Institute will hold their yearly 
réunion, at which will be adjudged the biennial 
20,000 frances prize, which in 1861 was awarded 
to M. Thiers. The Academy of Inscriptions 
and Belles-lettres will this year award the dis- 
tinction. 

THE continental astronomers, who held their 
last annual congress at Dresden, meet this year 
at Heidelberg towards the end of August. The 
27th, 28th, and 29th will be occupied by the read- 
ing of papers and reports on various physical and 
astronomical questions. We are glad to learn 
that among the topics of discussion the import- 
ance of establishing some method of working 
together, and of making the work done better 
known among all the workers, will not be passed 
over. Will our own Astronomical Society send over 
any delegates to this altogether-to-be-commended 
congress ? and add her voice to those of the other 
friends of progress? It is celebrated enough to 
lead, and rich enough to aid any well-digested 
effort to improve the at present somewhat lethargic 
state of things, which seems to have forced itself 
most forcibly upon the attention of the continental 
astronomers, who are in too many things ahead of 
us. Dr. Schoenfeld, director of the Mannheim 
Observatory, is the honorary secretary of this 
astronomical congress, the proceedings of which 
we hope to lay before our readers. 

M. KriiGeR, we learn from the Astronomische 
Nachrichten, has lately been doing good work with 
the Bonn Heliometer, the instrument with which 
the difficult problem of stellar parallax has been 
attacked with such success. We are becoming ra- 
pidly disillusioned of the idea that the brightest stars 
are our nearest neighbours ; and are forced to the 
conclusion ‘that an enormous disproportion of size 
characterizes the heavenly host. Thus the parallax 
of a Cygni and a Lyre has been found much less 
than that of 61 Cygni, an almost invisible double 
star, which, according to Sir W. Herschel’s 


estimates, would have been about twelve times | 


more distant. M. Kriiger has carried this ques- 
tion much farther by determining the 
two stars much smaller even than 61 Cygni, one 
one of them being of the 8-9 mag., and the other 
ofthe 9 mag. These stars, 21'258 Lalande and 
17°415-6 Clizen, were pointed out by Argelander 
as remarkable ones from theirlarge proper motions, 
which, in the case of the last-named, amounts to 
1“2 annually. Thirty-six comparisons of* the 
Lalande, with two other stars conveniently placed 
—the method adopted by Bessel—yielded a 

of 0-260, with a probable error of +0”:02. The 
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star from (Eltzen’s catalogue showed a parallax of 
0-247, with a probable error of 0-021, from a 
mean of forty-five similar comparisons—thereby 
bringing these small telescopic bodies nearer to us 
than Polaris, Arcturus, or the splendid Sirius 
himself. 

Silliman’s Journal for May contains a very beauti- 
ful and highly instructive map of the iso-magnetic 
lines of Pennsylvania at the epoch of 1842, with 
the addition of a line showing the iso-declination 
for last year, which enables one at a glance to see 
the progress of its secular change, in addition to 
the inclination, horizontal and total force for the 
year firstnamed. ‘The chart, which is the work of 
Mr. Bache, Superintendent of the U. 8. Coast 
Survey, is accompanied by an elaborate paper, in 
which the observations are discussed. The total 
number of declination-stations used in 1842 was 
sixteen, the dip and intensity being observed at 
forty-eight stations. Last year six of these 
were revisited, and the magnetic elements re- 
determined, for the most part at the expense of 
the Smithsonian Institution. These latter obser- 
vations greatly enhance the value of the older ones, 
and furnish the means of presenting results for 
two epochs about twenty years apart, not only 
giving the most modern values, but also deter- 
mining, by the known secular change of the three 
elements, any intermediate results. Indeed, these 
labours, undertaken at an early period, and com- 
prising tlfe three elements, the whole investigation 
having been conducted systematically with well- 
constructed instruments, will afford adequate 
means of watching for the future the secular 
change of terrestrial magnetism within the extent 
of the survey, and thereby help on the solution of 
the world-wide problems, the proper study of 
which must ever depend upon such labours as 
these. 

On y last week we announced to our readers 
that the line D in the solar spectrum had been 
resolved into nine by the powerful spectroscope 
constructed for Mr. Rutherford of New York. We 
learn from the Chemical News that this wonderful 
result has been surpassed by Professor J. P. Cooke, 
Jun., who, in a letter to Dr. Percy, states that 
his instrument shows at least ten times as many 
lines as are given by Kirchhoff in his chart, and 
an infinitude of nebulous bands just on the point 
of being resolved. Thus, the line D, instanced by 
us in our last number, shows a nebulous band in 
addition to the nine lines already announced. 
Even with these magnificent means, which go far 
to prove that the lines in the solar spectrum are 
as innumerable as the stars of heaven, the coin- 
cidence between the bright lines of metallic spectra 
and the dark lines is perfect. Thus, while Pro- 
fessor Cooke can spread out the two members of 
the sodium line so far apart that +55 part of the 
intermediate space can readily be distinguished, 
the coincidence between the sodium band and the 
two dark Fraunhofer lines was absolute. More than 
this, many of the bands of the metallic spectra are 
broad-coloured spaces crossed by bright lines: 
this is the ease with the orange band of the 
strontium spectrum, and with the whole of the 
calcium and barium spectra. 

THE recently published number of the Journal 
of Microscopical Science contains a further com- 
munication from Dr. Greville on new and rare 
diatoms, some of them of great beauty, as evi- 
denced*by the carefully prepared plates which 
accompany the paper. The species described 
were obtained from a sample of Barbadoes earth 
sent to Mr. Johnson of Lancaster. Dr. Greville 
remarks: “ Extensively as this remarkable deposit 
has been examined, it is most extraordinary that, 
in the small sample referred to, a host of new 
things—genera as well as species—should have 
been discovered; while it is equally curious that 
many forms common in previously examined 
portions of the same deposit should here be 
absent.”” Some of the most singular, as well as 
beautiful, of these diatoms are in the hands of 
Mr. Ralfs, and all lovers of microscopic research 
will be delighted to learn that they will enrich 
the supplement to Pritchard’s “History of 
Infusoria,’ upon which that gentleman is at 
present engaged. 

M. Leo Lesquerevx, who has from time 
to time communicated memoirs on the coal 
formations of North America-to Silliman’s 
Journal, in the last number states that he has 
arrived at the following conclusions as the result 
of his examination of the fossil ferns. He finds 
the fern family represented, at the coal epoch 
by species whose forms are easily referred to very 
few typical forms. For, dealing only with the 


contour and nervation of the leaves—the only part ° 


of the plant preserved on the coal shales—all the 
species may be comprised in the Newropleridee, 
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Pecopteridea, and Sphenopteridea. He next re- 
marks that, from the scarcity of fructified speci- 
mens, it would be supposed that most of the 
species were without fruit ; if not, it is difficult to 
account for the absence of sporanges, either borne 
on peculiar stems or attached to the lower surface 
of the leaves found on recent species. The 
scarcity of large stems that have been or might 
be referred to ferns would lead us to suppose that, 
during the formation of the coal, the fern-trees 
were of rare occurrence, at least when compared to 
the great number of ferns, which, in opposition to 
arborescent species, may be called herbaceous, or 
shrubby. These conclusions are supported by a 
train of elaborate reasoning well worthy of the 
study of all interested in the subject. 

, J. N. L. 








COUNTRIES ROUND THE NYANZA. 


VHE Ethnological Society had an extra meeting 
on the last evening of the month to hear from 
Captain Grant a paper on the natives of Equatorial 
and Central Africa, their habits, language, &e. The 
meeting was held at the United Service Institution, 
where the large lecture-room was crowded. Start- 
ing from Zanzibar westwards towards the Nyanza, 
our Nile travellers, it seems, found the country 
generally peopled with the negro race, the excep- 
tions being the Arabs—as described and pictured 
in Krapf’s “‘ Travels and Missionary Labours,” the 
plates to which are ethnologically correct. The 
receding forehead, the prominent muzzle, the broad 
bridgeless nose, and well-shaped dark eyes, pre- 
vailed more or less in all the tribes visited, as did 
also the coarse, wiry wool-covering to the head; 
the cheeks of the natives prominent, the head 
well set on the shoulders, and the trunk and 
limbs symmetrically formed, whilst the average 
height was about five feet six inches. As to their 
religion, there was the usual fetish creed common 
to most tribes of Central Africa; but they had no 
idea of a soul—in this particular differing from 
some of the races described by Rebmann and 
Krapf; for the former gives an address of Kivoi, 
a small chief, to the spirits of his father and 
mother, calling upon them to protect his guest 
from all dangers that might cross his path in his 
journeyings through the land. Polygamy is the 
rule ; and, indeed, owing to the disparity in the 
adult sexes, from various causes, polygamy prevails 
throughout Central Africa. In dress and cleanli- 
ness these tribes were not particular. Taking the 
lithograph fac-simile of Captain Speke’s map, pub- 
lished by Mr. Stanford, we follow the route of our 
travellers from Zanzibar through Uzaramo, on the 
east coast, opposite to that island, to the hill- 
country of Usagara, rising to the height of 5000 
feet ; .then across the terrace-land, half desert 
and somewhat less elevated, Ugogo and M’gunda, 
joining on to the fertile country of Unyamwezi, 
where plump cattle are plentiful, where the land 
is partly under agricultural culture, and the hills 
covered with forests of tall thin-trunked trees, 
and the valleys rich pasture-land, where zebras and 
white antelopes are in the forest-glades, and water 
from the Nyanza fertilizes the soil, the country 
extending to the south of that great lake. To 
Captains Speke and Grant belongs the honour of 
being the first white men in the exploration of the 
adjoining wild and broken, but not less populous, 
country of Uzinza—like Unyamwezi, pastoral and 
agricultural. Karegwé, with a climate equal to that 
of England in summer, is a country of downs—for 
no trees clothe the hills, though grasses of three feet 
cover both their tops and sides, and throughout 
the tract there is sweet water from running 
streams. Peas, beans, the sugar-cane, bananas, 
and tobacco abound. The cattle is plump and fat, 
but confined entirely to the rich pasturage in the 
valleys. But Uganda is the Eden of Kquatorial 
Africa. Continually watered, it is indeed a para- 
dise, and everything is of the most luxuriant 
growth. The banana, the staple food of the 


people, is grown in the greatest abundance, and | 


coffee not less so; and the date grows wild. It is 
a land of delicious banana wine and plenty, and 
the climate as genial as that of our own beautiful 
southern coast in summer-time. Towards the 
north, near the adjoining country of Unyoro, 
white hornless cattle were browsing by the 
hundreds in the richest of pastures. ‘To all this 
Unyoro, the north-eastern coast of which forms 
the south-western boundary of the Luta Nzigi 
Lake, is a complete contrast. 
border-land, thinly populated by a spiritless, ill- 
dressed people, who are careless of the banana, 
and live chiefly on grain and the sweet potato, and 
whoge interminable dark forests and tall rank 





It is a kind of | 


spoken, and Captain Grant classes the Kidi, Gani, 
Nadi, and Bari races, all perfectly nude, together. 
These more barbarous kindred tribes and the Madi 
separate the black man of the interior from his 
more civilized brother of the north, and had to be 
passed before our travellers reached Gondokoro, on 
their return to Egypt with the news of their dis- 
covery of the source of the White Nile. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


GroLocicaL, June 17th. Professor <A. C. 
Ramsay, President, in the chair. Frederick George 
Finch, Esq., B.A., Tudor House, Blackheath, was 
elected a Fellow. M. Boucher de Perthes of 
Abbeville ; Dr. M. Hornes, Keeper of the Imperial 
Mineral Cabinet of Vienna; M.N.von Kokscharow 
of St. Petersburgh ; M.S. Lovén of Stockholm ; 
General Della Marmora, President of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences of Turin; F. A. Graf Mars- 
chall von Burgholzhausen, Archivist of the Impe- 
rial Geological Institute of Vienna; M. H. Nyst 
of Antwerp; Dr. F. A. Quenstedt, Professor of 
Geology at the University of Tiibingen ; Dr. F. 
Senft of Eisenach ; Professor Edouard Suess, of 
the Imperial Geological Institute of Vienna; Dr. 
B. F. Shumard of Louisville; and the Marquis de 
Vibraye of Paris and Abbeville, were elected 
Foreign Correspondents.—THE following commu- 
nications were read:—1. “On the Relations of 
the Cromarty Sandstones containing Reptilian 
Footprints.” By the Rey. George Gordon, LL.D., 
and the Rev. J. M. Joass ; with an Introduction 
by Sir R. I. Murchison, K.C.B.; communicated 
by Sir R. I. Murchison. 2. “On some Tertiary 
Shells from Jamaica.” By J. Carrick Moore, Esq., 
F.R.S. With a Note on the Corals, by P. Martin 
Duncan, M.B., London; and a Notice of some 
Foraminifera, by Professor T. Rupert Jones. 3. 
“On the Geology and Mineralogy of a part of 
Borneo.” By M. Cornelius de Groot. Com- 
municated by Sir Roderick I. Murchison, K.C.B. 
4. “ Description of a new Fossil Thecidium from 
the Miocene Beds of Malta.’ By J. Denis Mac- 
donald, Esq., F.R.S. Communicated by the Pre- 
sident. 5. “On the Sandstones and Shales of the 


Oolites of Scarborough, with descriptions of new | 


species of fossil plants.” By J. Leckenby, Esq. 
6. “ A Monograph of the Ammonites of the Cam- 
bridge Greensand.” By H. Seeley, Esq. 7. “On 
a new Crustacean from the Glasgow Coal-field.”’ 
By J. W. Salter, Esq. 8. “On the Occurrence 
of a Bituminous Substance near Mountgerald, 
Scotland.” By Dr. G. Anderson. In a letter to 
Sir R. I. Murchison, K.C.B., &. 9. “On the 
Occurrence of Albertite at Mountgerald, Scot- 
land.” By A. C. Mackenzie, Esq. Communicated 
by Prof. J. Tennant. 10. “On the Occurrence 
of Rocks of Upper Cretaceous age in Eastern 
Bengal.” By Dr. T. Oldham, F.R.S. 
ARcH&ZOLOGICAL, July 3rd. Lord Talbot de 
Malahide, Vice-President, in the chair.—THE pro- 
ceedings commenced with a discourse by Professor 
Westwood, describing various treasures of Middle 
Age art, which he had examined in a recent in- 
spection of the public libraries at Leyden, Xanten, 
Tréves, Munich, and Milan. He produced many 
beautiful drawings which he had executed—fac- 
similes of illuminated pages in various MSS. of 
very early date which he had found in those col- 
lections, more particularly from a MS. of Aratus 
at Leyden, and from a Psalter there, which ap- 
peared to have been in possession of St. Louis, 
king of France, with the record that it was the 
book from which that prince had learned his 
letters : there is also a portrait of the royal scholar. 
At Tréves the Professor found a Book of the 
Gospels, in the style of the Anglo-Saxon period, a 
very remarkable example of early art, from which 


| he copied several drawings of unusual interest, and 


bearing the name of the artist—Scribe, Thomas. 
He gave also interesting notices of the fine evangel 
of the ninth century at Munich, a MS. on purple 


vellum; and of the Homer, a grand relic of the | 


fourth century at Milan, which the publication by 
Maii has very inadequately represented. Besides 


Professor Westwood had examined at St. Gall, he 
met with a number of sculptures in ivory, of 
which he exhibited casts, skilfully reproduced by 
Mr. Franchi.—A memoir was read by Mr. W. 8. 


Walford on an early-inscribed monument found | 
at the Temple Church last year, upon which | 
he had succeeded in deciphering the name of | 
| Philip de St. Hiliare, who was of a Norman 


family allied with the Clares, and the Earl of 
Arundel towards the close of the twelfth century. 


— are a harbour for rhinoceros and elephant. | Mr. Waterton stated that he had found the name 
0 


rthward from this point a different language is 


| amongst the Knights Templars of the period.— 
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Sir T. Clarke Jervoise gave an account of extensive 
vestiges in the ancient forest of Bere, near his 
property in Hampshire: he brought a plan of a 
remarkable fortified site, a camp surrounded by 
concentric circular trenches, evidently of a very 
early period; and he described certain singular 
beds of burnt flints, locally known as “ milk- 
stones,” from the colour of the calcined surface. 
They lay in large quantities in the clay. These 
deposits are unquestionably of a very remote age : 
Sir Jervoise thought it possible that the flints 
might have been used when heated for some pur- 
pose of cookery, in like manner as the South Sea 
Islanders are said to have heated water in gourds 
or wooden vessels by means of heated stones 
thrown into them. Mr. Albert Way described the 
traces of a similar culinary expedient in very 
primitive times, noticed by him in the excavation 
of certain singular dweilings on the estates of the 
Hon. W. O. Stanley, near Holyhead. Lord Talbot 
called attention to the importance of investigating 
even the most obscure vestiges of pre-historic 
times. The agency of fire had doubtless been made 
available for purposes now difficult to demonstrate: 
he adverted to the extraordinary remains known 


| as vitrified forts, of which examples, although less 


familiar to the antiquary than those in Scotland, 
exist in Ireland: and he had lately received from 
an antiquary of note in France, Captain Prevost, a 
very curious memoir on certain similar fortresses 
existing in that country.—Mr. Tregellas gave a 
notice of some early British urns and other relics 
found lately in gravel-pits on Kingston Hill, in 
places known to the  tatt as “pot-holes,” 
being parts of the gravel-bed which had been dis- 
turbed, and deposits placed therein at a depth of 
about three feet. Some objects and charred wheat, 
&c., found there in 1858 and subsequently, had 
been deposited by the Duke of Cambridge in the 
British Museum. A cake of metal had also been 
found, supposed to be pure copper, in fragments, 
such as have been repeatedly noticed at spots 
where manufactories of bronze implements and 
weapons are supposed to have existed. Mr. Tre- 
gellas brought some of the pottery, and exhibited 
a section of the strata in which these singular 
deposits have been brought to light. No traces of 
tumuli are to be found on the surface, or any other 
indication of ancient occupation.—Lord Talbot, at 


_ the close of the meeting, which was the last of the 
| present session, expressed his satisfaction at the 
| liberality with which so many rare objects of art 


and antiquity were constantly entrusted to the 
Society, as shown more especially in the recent 
beautiful exhibition of sculptures in ivory.—The 
Society adjourned to re-assemble at the Rochester 
Congress on July 27th, under the presidency of 
the Marquis Camden, K.G. 

Asiatic, July 6th. The Right Hon. Holt 
Mackenzie, Vice-President, in the chair. — Pro- 
FessoR Fitz-Epwarp Hatt, Esq., read a paper, 
giving the substance of an old Sanskrit inscription 
from among the papers of the late Professor H. H. 
Wilson, in which the names of a series of eleven 
kings of Sinhapura, all Kshatriyas by caste, and 
designated Varman, are given. The daughter of 
the last of these was married to Chandragupta, 
son of an urfmamed rajah of Jélandhara, and who 
must therefore also have been a Kshatriya. 
Jalandhara is, as yet, not identified; but it may 


| be Jalender, in the Punjab. The kings named are 


also unknown; but the gradual collection of such 
materials can alone be depended on for fresh dis- 
coveries touching the states and rulers of India 
prior to the Mohammedan invasion. Messrs. 
Hermann and Emil von Schlagintweit each gave 
some explanations on their recently-published 
volumes, copies of which they personally presented 
to the Society. 

Royat Institution, July 6th. — General 
Monthly Meeting. William Pole, Esq., M.A., 
F.R.S., Treasurer and V.P., in the chair. General 
T. Boileau, F.R.S., and C. H. Moore, Esq., were 
elected Members of the Royal Institution.—Tune 
thanks of the Members were returned to John 
Ruskin, Esq., Professor Tyndall, and Captain 


| Speke for their Evening Discourses on June 5, 


: . . =e. . 412 23. 
the precious Irish MSS. and illuminations which | 12, and 28 





ERRATA.—In the report of Mr. Davies’s paper at the Philo- 
logical Society, which we Po a ap last week, the “ Odni of 
a ence ought to be “the didui,” and “ Hadni,” a little lower, 
“ Hedui,”’ 
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ART. 


A RETROSPECTIVE GLANCE AT THE 
EXHIBITIONS. 
‘ee number of picture-exhibitions supported 
in London during the season is not one of 
the best evidences of the immense resources of the 
capital. In taking a retrospect of them, we may 
haps form some estimate of the present state of 
nglish art. The year opened with a delightful 
display of sketches by the members of the Old 
Water-Colour Society. This was followed by two 
exhibitions of pictures and sketches by artists and 
amateurs, held for the relief of the distress in 
Lancashire. These were well supported by the 
public; and the gratuitous offerings of professors 
and their pupils realized for the object in view 
upwards ot £4000. 

Then came the “ British Institution,” the only 
really bad exhibition of the season. The Portland 
Gallery should have been the next ; but, owing to 
misunderstandings between the members and their 
trustees, this gallery was finally closed, and their 
exhibition was merged in that of the Society of 
British Artists in Suffolk Street. A very good 
display of landscape-painting was the result of 
this absorption of the talent which had so far 
sustained the Regent Street Exhibition. The 
Female Artists now opened their little gallery in 
Pall Mall with increasing attraction. The two 
Water-Colour Societies, the younger of which 
marked its occupation of a new gallery by the 
assumption of a new and somewhat ambitious 
title, maintained their pretensions to be the 
favourite resorts, of the public, who, with more 
than usual liberality, have marked their approval 
by directing the little blue ticket with the word 
“sold” to be affixed to almost every picture in the 
old Society, and to a majority of those in the new. 
The Architects, besides providing their best exhibi- 
tion in Conduit Street, devoted a part of the space 
at their disposal to the display of building materials, 


~ patents, inventions, manufactures, &c., and another 


part to the exhibition of what turned out to be a 
a Napa | show of sculpture. 

e exhibition at the Royal Academy, although 
a very interesting one, has been marked by a great 
amount of dissatisfaction: the causes of which 
have been, to some extent, misunderstood and mis- 
stated, as they lie so deep in the very constitution 
of the body, which is at this moment the only 
recognised representative of English art, as to 
require more careful examination than they are 
likely to receive from the discontent of dis- 
a exhibitors or the indignation of short- 
sighted critics. The exhibitions of George 
Cruikshank and John Leech may be added to 
the list of the year; and, with these materials 
before us, our judgment may be informed as to 
our present position and probable progress. 

e have no large display of foreign art, as 
we had last year, to serve as a basis for com- 
parison; but we may accept the French Gallery, 
which has just completed its first decade in Pall 
Mall, as sufficient for the purpose. Genre pic- 
tures and landscapes are the staple gf its produce, 
as they are of our own. This furnishes us with 
evidence that is not of the most satisfactory 
nature. We are producing no great historical 
pictures. Since the days when Etty painted his 
series of pictures of Judith, we have done nothing 
to set side by side with such a picture for instance 
as Gallait’s “Counts Egmont and Horn.” We 
have no school, no teaching, no visible painter in 
England that can produce such art now. English 
artists cannot perhaps be fairly blamed that this is 
so. Encouragement must be given and provision 
made in some way or other by Government ; 
but, on the other hand, Government may point 
to the crumbling frescoes and unperformed work 
in the House of Lords, and the public at 
large to the magnificent sums that have been 
lavished upon the productions of the most 
atrocious monuments and statues, as proofs 
of the want of capacity or fidelity of the artists 
they have employed. The Government, how- 
ever, though more indifferent to art than any 
civilized government in Europe, though put to 
shame in its patronage by such small states as 
Belgium, Denmark, or Bavaria, is less blameable 
for the state of things that exists than the English 
public. It has, at least, employed the best artists 
it could find to do its little modicum of work at 
Westminster; but the public have jobbed away 
a ae eve ot pounds on public monu- 
ments which are for the most a di 
the metropolis. _ —_—" 

We have, then, to acknowledge that in high art 
we have no place among the nations. No t 
English name since Flaxman’s has become Huro- 








. Landseer, on the continent of Europe, is 
our Delaroche ; yet we are not without great and 
capable minds, well trained too, though without 
the special training which can only be acquired in 
the execution of great public works, such as those 
which have developed the genius of Kaulbach and 
Delaroche, and caused them to become the founders 
of schools which have at least attracted the notice 
of Europe. We see no reason to doubt that Mac- 
lise, Dyce, Armitage, Watts, and others might 
have achieved signal success in the highest walks 
of art had opportunity been afforded for the exer- 
cise of their undoubted powers. But what is the 
case? Some have found an engagement, not to 
plan the decoration of a large building—which 
would have involved the employment and educa- 
tion of pupils, the foundation of a school in short— 
but to execute a single picture or two, while still 
occupied with their ordinary professional occupa- 
tions, in a dark corridor in the House of Lords. 

Others, such as Watts and Armitage, have been 
compelled by the strong desire of their natures, 
and by confidence in their strength, to exectte 
frescoes in law courts and churches—the mortar 
and paint for the purpose being the only stipula- 
tions they have made for payment. But such 
work as this, however good, is done at too great a 
disadvantage to compete successfully with the 
great works on the continent, which have been 
produced with all wise and helpful aid and en- 
couragement. Our greatest artists will, one after 
another, be driven back into the lower walks of 
painting, genre and portraits, until the English 
public become really well-instructed in what con- 
cerns their position as a people claiming to be the 
most civilized in the world. 

We are prepared, then, to find that our display 
of art during the past six months is inferior in 
character, however skilful in execution, clever in 
treatment, even thoughtful in design, many pic- 
tures have unquestionably been. ‘The practice of 
high art elevates the tone of all art. The faculties 
required for its production are of a different order; 
and the men who have worthily toiled and wor- 
thily failed fall back into the second rank, and, 
like Frére and Gerome, carry into domestic sub- 
jects the qualities which raise their pictures almost 
into the highest regions of art. 

In England we have not advanced, but receded, 
since the days of Reynolds. No one will deny 
that the chief glory of the English Gallery at 
South Kensington last year lay on the right, as we 
passed along, where Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Copley, Hogarth, Wilson, the young Turner, and 
so on down to Etty, blazed upon the walls. No 
one will deny that, had these works been removed 
in our competition with the Foreign Gallery, the 
verdict would have-been given against us. l- 
though Reynolds was but a portrait-painter, he 
fully comprehended the principles upon which 
the greatest works were built, and he applied 
these principles to his own work with know- 
ledge, feeling, and taste: while he raised a por- 
trait to the dignity of history, we apply to a scene 
from history the treatment fit for the representa- 
tion of a modern tea-party. But, while we con- 
fess that we have declined in all the qualities of 
great art, when we compare this age with that in 
which the English School drew its inspiration 
from the great Venetian and Flemish masters, we 
may claim a genuine advance upon the later time 
when inspiration was superseded by a dead con- 
ventionality. Our painters go more directly to 
the fountain-head of nature, often blindly groping, 
sometimes presumptuously attempting, to discover 
and reveal her secret, as if it ever could be entirely 
laid bare upon canvas, forgetting that it lies in 
themselves as well as out of themselves. Words- 
worth has expressed the meaning of true art— 

’Tis what we half perceive, and half create. 


In the late exhibitions we see signs of a right 
reaction from the pre-Raphaelite dogma, as having 
been only half the truth. Millais himself is a 
standing protest against it. 

Of the prospects of art amongst us it is difficult 
to form an opinion. Ancient and modern ex- 
perience alike confirms our belief that there can 
be no art that will rise much above the level of the 
Dutch Masters where there is no demand for its 
application to great public works. For the right 


_ encouragement of such art as we have, and for the 


prosperity of the best of it, we cannot help feeling 
some fear, when looking at the results of the 
numerous picture-sales that have taken place 
during the season. Enormous sums have been 
given, chiefly by dealers, for works the value of 
which is well-known to be fictitious. The most 
indifferent work by a favourite master has been 
valued at the price of a chef-d’euvre—a picture of 
three cows and a sheep has been knocked down at 
a price that would have purchased the most 
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intellectual performance of a great, though un- 
known artist. Dealers have become the stock- 
jobbers of art; and they find an ignorant and 
wealthy public ready to invest money upon their 
advice. Inf too many cases pictures are bought 
and parted with as stocks and shares are: prices 
are maintained that must inevitably fall, sooner or 
later, and the last holder will become the loser. 
The present state of things is not a healthy one, 
scarcely a moral one; and it will, we fear, be as 
injurious to art as it is discreditable to the right 
knowledge and instruction of the public. 

We believe those two things to be of essential 
importance to the interests of English art at the 
present time. In the first and chief place, the 
employment of artists of capacity on the decora- 
tion of public works, and the consequent instruc- 
tion of the common people ; in the second place, 
some effort on the part of the more wealthy classes 
to understand the meaning of good art, what it is, 
and what their duty is in regard to its professors. 
Let purchasers of pictures deal at first-hand with 
the artist himself, give him his price (which will be 
often sixty percent. below a dealer’s charge), learn 
from him the principles of his art, and endeavour 
to raise the character of art in this country by a 
wise, as well as a liberal, encouragement of it. 








NOTES OF THE LIFE OF AUGUSTUS 
L. EGG. 
(Continued from No. 23.) 

N 1850 Egg was working at a picture of “ Peter 
the Great’s first sight of Katherine of Russia” 
—now in the possession, we believe, of Mr. Peto. 
Many of our readers—if we have any—may have 
this picture refreshed in their memory from having 
seen the cartoon at Christie’s sale-rooms, where it 
was sold, with the other remains of the artist’s 
studio, only a few days since. And who amongst 
them was not struck by the simple dignity of the 
composition, by the propriety of character in the 
men, and by the natural dignity and grace of 
Katherine herself—so true to the station of life to 
which she yet belongs, and so fitting for that to 
which she is to be raised ? and who did not then feel 
a re-assurance of confidence in the verdict already 
pronounced in favour of Egg’s claims to one of 
the high positions in his profession? The beauty 
of common art, which depends upon a perfect 
oval outline of face, a straight nose, large eyes, a 
small mouth, and a general rejection of every 
individuality both in the face and figure of a hero 
or heroine, is an easy enough power to acquire by 
the painter, and, when exhibited, an easily-ex- 
hausted pleasure for the spectator. It is a mis- 
fortune to a country to have so low and limited a 
taste in the admiration of human kind; for, as 
Browning says— ; 

We’re made so that we love, 
First when we see them painted, things we have passed 


Perhaps a hundred times, nor cared to see ; 
And so they are better, painted, better to us. 


And art which deals with a paltry and narrow 
idea of beauty, instead of exalting and extending 
the appreciation of God’s gift to His own image, 
in truth dwarfs and deadens it. We know not 
whether to say happily or unhappily, this poverty 
in the idea of beauty is always accompanied by 
poverty of form in other particulars, and poverty 
of colour as to harmony and riciimess, and poverty 
of composition. It is happy because thus it is a 
sure mark of false art; and it is a good thing to 
have so simple a clue to this. ‘ Do not let us be 
deceived by the assertion so generally made that 
it has its source in Greek or the great Italian 
times. Phidias’s beauty had as its components, 
even in the more delicate and refined examples of 
feminine beauty, an amplitudefof feature that has 
no kindred with modern prettiness. Look at the 
fragments in the Elgin Room of the Museum, and 
see the fulness of the frame of the goddesses. 
Life has room to beat in those breasts. Our 
interest in those forms has no tinge of pity in it— 
pure admiration is the single feeling excited as 
our eyes rest upon them. Look how the soul 
within these ideals—and they are ideals of natural 
beings, mark you!—look how it has made space 
for its own strength of mind and body; how it has 
pushed forward the brow, enlarged the nose, 
extended the nostrils, pouted the lips, protruded 
the full chin, made heavy the rich hair, swollen 
the erect throat, and rounded the massive limbs. 
The actions of the figures are those of unaffected 
simplicity too. Go again to the Print Room, and 
look at Raphael’s Madonnas and other female 
graces. They are beautiful because character is 
not pruned away. They are varied, more s@ than 
are the examples we have just left ; but in all they 
have the same fulness of life, the same richness of 


form to show it, the same happy balance of parts. 
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Beauty is justice in form. Justice is not poor in 
acts—beauty is rich in matter. 


Raphael’s out- | 


lines are proud and ample—the equipoise not of | 
empty scales, but of paired weighty fulness and | 
variety, that, single and unmatched, would turn | 


the beam to a very unequal angle. 
actions, again, of the women particularly, how 
grandly they stride; they are moved by the 
modesty of natural innocence, not of barely- 
concealed tuition. ‘The source of meretricious art 
is very different from these. Is it not rather the 
worst, but most accomplished Roman work—the 
Venus de Medici to wit, with her pinched chest, 
her formless neck, her nerveless limbs, and the 


Look at the | 


indecent bearing of an Anonyma affecting to play | 


the prude ? 
parallel in painting—the Guido Magdalens, or 
the Sir Peter Lely beauties, with their wretched 
regularities of features, and their offensive affecta- 
tions ? Consider if not in Art, too, the tares have 
grown up with the true corn, and if many of us 
do not take the one for the other. Let both 
grow together until the harvest ; but let us know 


Is it not, again—if we must find a | 


| the characters were strongly distinguished. We | 
have said the picture was the first to show his | 


| control. 


that the false corn flourishes, and try, as much as | 


may be, to discriminate its baseness. It might 
be a good service to Art to expose the false—to 
denounce Ary Scheffer and all his crew of sham 
sentimentalists—to tear away their laurels ; but 
we will leave their green crowns to wither on their 
dissembling brows, and keep to our subject in 
hand. That is the career of an artist, humble but 
true—no prince, perhaps, but, at the same time, 
no pretender—a man working by his own, and 
no other light, to discover God’s precious jewels, 
hidden from common eyes by a dull crust, and 
with skilled hand cutting and polishing them, he 
walked the earth dealing in such wares, not palm- 
ing off brilliant paste. 

The “ Katherine” was strictly in a homely style 
of art. She was dressed, as was proper, in bodice 





and stomacher, and with short petticoat, and with | 


no affectation of grandeur; but there was the 
richness and variety of form of true art—a face 
and form full of incident, from which nothing 
could be taken away without loss of character and 
beauty together. 

Shortly before this period a certain Herr 


Hunderptfundt had published a book in Eng- | 
| perhaps, more generally perfect in individuality 


land purporting to give an exposition of the 
Italian method of painting. He had observed 
that some unfinished pictures of this school were 


seeing that this tint was the opposite of that 
which it was ultimately intended to be, he had 
come to the conclusion that the system was 
to prepare works throughout with the com- 
plementary colours—to dead-colour out the whole 
composition with red for green, yellow for purple, 
blue for orange, and so on conversely ; and he 
recommended this system for adoption by all who 
desired to become good colourists. Egg was 
always ready to make experiments to improve in 
his art; and he at once determined to put this 
system to the proof. The picture of “ Peter,” 
accordingly, was painted throughout on this 
principle. Egg was certainly much interested m 
the experiment, and, if we can rely upon some 
favourable remarks he once made, well satisfied 
with the result, although it is doubtful that he 
ever afterwards conducted a picture in all parts 
thus. The completed work certainly had a 
different character of colour from any of his 
previous paintings. It had a more solid body of 
pigment upon the canvas; it was more sober in 
tone. It seemed as if he had felt that he was in 
danger of growing too rich in his colour ; and this, 
indeed, may have been the cause of its difference 
in effect when finished, and not the method that 
had been employed. The system might have 
caused him to take a longer or a shorter time 
about his work; but it could never make any 
particular difference in the degree of excellence 
eventually attained. 
hands will not make good colour, and the worst in 
the good hands will not make bad. It may be 
important, nevertheless, to consider the process 
to be adopted ; for, besides the question of time for 
the artist, there is that of time for the spectator. 
In this light we cannot say much in favour of 
Mr. Hunderptfundt’s system. Paint will make its 


must therefore be injudicious to have the natural 
enemies of those colours left for the eye working 
beneath to turn the orange lily into a blue bell, 
and the green sea into a lake of blood. 
picture is now, however, and as it may be till our 


joint governorship of Malta 


| qualities of all the pictures we have hitherto 


mentioned. It is the production of manhood. 
It has no impulsively overcharged points, no 
neglected ones. It says on its face, “‘ Behold in me 
an example of the power of my master in his full 


prime.” It isa modest appeal—one to be received | 


in the most kindly and considerate spirit. There is 
no pretentiousness in its tone ; it will not insist on 
admiration at once. Only made, in fact, as a sort 
of excuse for having no apology to make, as his 
previous works did for the juvenility of their pro- 
ducer! But there is maturity after full prime ; and 
to us the picture speaks of this still more than 
of the powers shown in itself. 
admirable work. The Katherine was, as we have 
said, queenly in her grace and beauty. The situa- 
tion of the incident was natural and suggestive 





full power—we mean rather the power of mature 
This had resulted most happily in the 
general qualities of the picture. It had exalted the 
character of the principal figure of interest ; but 
it had in ene point, we think, rather suppressed 
the force of the painter. The figure and head of 
Peter were those of aman smitten with admiration 
and surprise at seeing a beautiful woman; they 





gave even the feelings of one who knows it is his | 


wife that has come to him at last. So far the 
expression was true and good—for a prince, too, it 
was appropriate enough ; but it was of a refined, 
polished man, a prince in the abstract, scarcely of 
the impulsive, rough-and-ready, rude, self-sufli- 
cient Peter the Great. As is often the practice 
amongst artists, from the impossibility of making 
clumsy models serve with their immobile features 
for a difficult expression, Egg had used his own 
face for the painting of the head; and, perhaps 
unconsciously, he had made it too much like him- 
self in nature. He was never quite satisfied with 
it, and more than once retouched upon it in the 
hope of making it better. 

In '51 he exhibited “Pepys’s introduction 
to Nell Gwynne ”—a picture with the solidity of 
painting and largeness of manner which charac- 
terized the “ Peter,” with a richness of colour that 


showed he had not lost his earlier appreciation for | 


such merit. The character and expression were, 


than before. In painting it would have been 
honourable to any school of art in the world. 


prepared in the flesh in a strong green tint; and | But the subject had neither the freshness of feel- | 


| ing which his earlier pictures possessed nor the 


importance of his last ; and so the world accorded 
it its praise as it could but do when before such 
good work, and walked on, naturally remembering 
it less than pictures of not a tenth of the merit. 
As it illustrated his steady determination to find 
out and repair his shortcomings, it was neverthe- 
less most successful. 
(To be continued.) 
ART NOTES. 

Lessina’s picture of “Huss on the Funeral 
Pile,’’ which was exhibited last year in London, 
has been purchased by the King of Prussia for 
15,000 thalers. 

Tue Malta Times calls upon the British 
Government to restore the valuable paintings 
which Sir Thomas Maitland, when holding the 
and the lonian 
Islands, had caused to be removed from the 


palace of the Knights of St. John at Valetta to his 
palace in Corfu. 

Tue Art Exhibition of the Colchester Literary 
Institution was opened on the 22nd ult. The 
various works of art are lent as contributions by 


| the surrounding gentry, and include some very 


| fine specimens of ancient and modern masters, 


| 


; | some of which have never been exhibited before 
The best method in bad | ? 


and many productions of amateur artists of con- 
siderable merit. There is also a miscellaneous 
collection of specimens of natural history, articles 
of virtu, &c., enough to stock a museum. 

Tur Fine Arts Journal gives this month— 


' “John Knox preaching before the Lords of the 


_ Assembly,” after Sir David Wilkie’s celebrated 


As the | 


| . ° r > > - Te . a > . ‘ a 
way to the surface in the course of ages; and it | picture; Turner’s View of Hastings ; and Mrs. 


Thornycroft’s bust of the Princess of Wales, an 
admirable likeness of her Royal Highness—all 
three beautifully engraved. 

On Saturday last Messrs. Christie, Manson, and 
Woods disposed of a miscellaneous collection of pic- 


great grandchildren are dead and forgotten, it | tures by the Old Masters,the day’s sale producing 
may be pointed to as a noble proof of the | £4225. The following were among the principal 
| lots: —Lot 78—Berghem—A splendid cabinet pic- 


capabilities of the system. 
The “Peter” is regarded oy any as the best 


| ture—“ Herdsmen with Cattle.” 


Exhibited in 


of Egg’s works—certainly it .: s2 advance in its the British Gallery in 1842, From the Earl of 
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It was truly an | 


Orford’s collection, where it sold for 500 guineas. 
_ (See Smith's “Catalogue Raisonné ;” Addenda, 
_p. 814). 520 guineas.—Lot 77—Hobbema—A 
_ beautiful cabinet Landscape, representing a finely- 
wooded country, divided from the front by a 
winding road, on the right of which stands a large 
_ house, concealed by clumps of trees, and having a 
stork’s nest on the roof; a traveller sits at the 
side of the road, and a man stands in conversation 
_ with him; on the left of the road is a little fence, 
or stile, on which is inscribed the name of the 
painter; beyond it is a woman crossing a field ; 
two other persons are seen in the distance in the 
brilliancy of a fine summer’s day. Size of the 
| picture, 1ft. 6in. by 1ft. Sin. From the collection 
of Mr. Dawson Turner. (See Smith’s “ Catalogue 
Raisonné,” part vi., p.13). £420.—Lot 66—Pous- 
sin—‘‘ The Marriage of St. Catherine ;” consisting 
of eight figures, representing the Virgin, clothed in 
| ared vest and blue mantle, seated on the right, 
bending forward and holding the infant Saviour on 
| her knee, while he places a ring on the finger of 
St. Catherine ; behind is an angel bearing a sword ; 
and on the right are two other angels witnessing 
the mystical union of the Saviour and Saint. Two 
infant-angels are behind the Virgin, one of whom 
has a palm-branch in her hand. (See Smith's 
“ Catalogue Raisonné,” part viii., p. 78.) From 
| the collection of the Earl of Ashburnham, 185 
| guineas.—Lot 67—Murillo—* The Virgin holding 
| the Infant Saviour in her Arms,”’ 180 guineas. 
At the same rooms were sold on Monday last, 
in the continuation of Saturday’s sale :—Lot 206 
— Diana and Calisto,” surrounded by Cupids, by 
Boucher, the celebrated French painter, signed 
and dated 1769, for 140 guineas ; and lot 243—a 
genuine portrait of Charles I., whole length, by 
| Van Dyck, from the mansion of a nobleman in the 
country, where it has remained ever since the 
| Restoration (accompanied by a letter from the 
| owner of the picture vouching its authenticity) 
} 
| 





for 105 guineas. 

Mr. Fritu is working diligently at his picture of 
the wedding of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
The Prince gave him a sitting on Tuesday last. 


| AcOMMITTEE—consisting ofthe Earl of Donough- 
| more, Lord Campbell, Lord Eustace Cecil, Sir C. E. 
| Kerrison, Bart., M.P., Mr. Gregory, M.P., Mr. 
| W.S. Lindsay, M.P., Sir James Fergusson, Bart., 
| M.P., the Hon. C. Vitzwilliam, M.P., Colonel 
| Greville, M.P., the Hon. E. Duncombe, M.P., Sir 
| Coutts Lindsay, Bart., Mr. A. J. Beresford-Hope, 

Mr. Peacocke, M.P., and other gentlemen—have 
| arranged with Mr. Foley, R.A., to execute a marble 
statue, heroic size, of the late General “ Stonewall ” 
Jackson for £1000, while £500 may be required 
| for pedestal, inscription, and other extras. They 
| state that it is not intended that subscriptions to 
the statue should imply any opinion on the merits 
of the American struggle. The completed statue 
is to be offered to Virginia. 

Mr. Nort Paron’s design for the Scottish 
National Memorial of the late Prince Consort, 
which consists of a Gothic cross, surmounted by 
a moulded cope and plinth, bearing a statue of 
the Prince in the robes of the Garter, has been 
approved of by her Majesty. 





MUSIC. 


THE RIVAL OPERAS. 


OMPETITION in art may, under certain cir- 
cumstances, be of some advantage to the 
world, and a rivalry between the opera-houses 
may be to the profit of the lovers of opera-music. 
To the chronicler of their performances it is any- 
thing but advantageous. It is not pleasant to 
| have to strike a balance between the merits of two 
achievements in the same kind, both presenting 
| so many more points for praise than for criticism. 
| And really it would be far better for everybody 
concerned if the two houses, which it seems this 
big city insists upon keeping for its entertainment 
in the way of musical drama, could find scope for 
their energies, without rushing upon a direct 
collision of interests. There are always plenty of 
| operas for which the musical world of London is 
athirst, waiting often for years together for some 
work which has in the interim made the tour of 
France, Germany, and Italy. Why, with such 
range of choice, must Covent Garden and the 
Haymarket be always grasping at the same prize ? 
At this moment, for instance, we might name 
some half-dozen pieces which would be most 
acceptable, either as novelties or revivals—some 
new for their very oldness—some of the class 
that should be heard, if possible, ev season. 
Superstitious worshippers as we are of Mozart, 
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oing into fits of indignation at the least 

eviation from the “ipsissima puncta’’ of his 
scares, we are yet content to let many of 
his operas sleep. “Idomeneo,” “Clemenza,’ 
“Tl Seraglio,” are unknown to London ; “Figaro” 
is only to be had oceasionally. We are obliged 
to be content with two or three performances in 
as many years of “Fidelio;” a few only of the 
master-pieces of Auber and Rossini are familiar to 
us. “Der Freischiitz” is known only by the 
scraps to be heard in drawing-rooms and at con- 
certs. Why, with the field thus open, should 
the two opera-houses be running a neck-and- 
neck race for public patronage by playing the 
same piece night after night at an almost infinite 
cost, one-half of which is quite superfluous, when 
they might by a little mutual forbearance be 
doubling the interest and enjoyment of the 
season ? 

At present we have “ Faust” in two places, and 
in both so gorgeously mounted, so well sung, and 
so finely acted, that to say either performance is 
inferior to the other seems an undeserved dis- 
paragement. Happily there is no exact weighing 
of excellencies so diverse as are here involved. 
We cannot say by how much an exceptional grace 
of vocalization is to outbalance a lack of dramatic 
fervour, or how many slightly flat notes are to 
compensate for an inspiring energy of style. 
These are questions for individual preferences to 
decide. 

In Mr. Gye’s presentation of “ Faust,’’ as may 
be su seid. everybody does his or her best, from 
Mr. Costa and Madame Carvalho, the king before 
and the queen behind the footlights, to the little 
boys and girls who caper about in the crowd in 
the “ Kermesse,” or the young lady seraphs, who 
bear aloft the glorified spirit of the heroine. Not 
to weary readers who may have heard enough in 
these columns of M. Gounod—they will not be so 
easily tired of the text as they may be of the com- 
mentary—let it suflice to say of the leading 
characters that Madame Carvallo’s Margherita 

‘has all the grace and tenderness of Goethe's 
Gretchen, though she cannot make us forget the 
magnificent glow of Madame Titiens’ rendering of 
the later scenes, or the splendid tones of the 
German lady’s voice; that Signor Tamberlik 
looks a thorough cavalier (which is about all that 
the French dramatists make him), acting with 
manliness and spirit, but reminding us by contrast 
(which but for his hateful vibrato needed not to 
be) of the suave utterance of Signor Giuglini ; 
that M. Faure, with a face too frank and honest 
and a figure too gentlemanly to impersonate a 
spirit of evil, nevertheless plays Mephistopheles 
with so much intelligence that we almost forget 
these drawbacks ; and that Madame Didieé makes 
a3 much of the little part of Siebel as the character 
will bear. The music of Valentine is not particu- 
larly suited to the means of Signor Graziani, who 
has less scope than usual for the faultless singing 
which commonly captivates us into forgetting his 
deficiency as an actor. As to all that depends on 
the general resources of the house, orchestra, 
chorus, and scenery, all is on that scale of unsur- 
passed magnificence which has now become a 
matter of course in Mr. Gye’s theatre. The 
* Repentance” scene, which is transferred in time 
and place at the other house, is here restored to 
its proper position inside the church, and after 
Valentine's death. The change from the outside 
to the inside of the church is a triumph of scenic 
skill. Kach view carries stage illusion to its 
highest pitch—-the principal pillar of the exterior 

being ingeniously made to do duty as one 

of the piers of the interior. The final apotheosis 

outdoes in scale and splendour any similar attempt 

ofthekind. As in Mr. Kean’s “ Faust and Mar- 

t,” but in a fashion even yet more imposing, 

the familiar “Saint Catherine” of the print-shops 

appears as an amazing vision, projected by some 

strange craft into the depths of. the starry spaces. 
It is the very poetry of stage-mechanics. 

“ Faust” has established itself unequivocally at 
both houses. Few are now found to dispute the 
fact that it is the greatest work produced since 
“ L’Etoile du Nord.” It is a pleasure to be able 
to welcome cordially a piece of art-work, whether 
play, poem, or picture, as bearing the unmistak- 
able stamp of genius. This pleasure M. Gounod’s 
oO has given us. There are some who say 
that his “ Queen of Sheba,” small success as it had 
in Paris, may yet take place as a work of equal 
power upon the opera-stage in England. It 

inly contains some majestic music, and as 
certainly is making its way in Germany. 

At both Operas other pieces are being produced 
with an activity surprising, considering the near 
approach of the end of the season. Never before, 
perhaps, have such a Norma and Adailgisa been 








heard together as on this day week at Her Ma- 
jesty’s. The singing of Mdlles. Titiens and Artét 
in the great duet, and throughout the piece, raised 
the audience to enthusiasm. On Tuesday Mr. 
Reeves appeared in his old part of Edgardo with 
his old success. Str Huon in “ Oberon” is to be 
his next character. At Covent Garden Madlle. 
Patti appeared on Thursday as Norina in “ Don 
Pasquale.” Her Adina is anxiously expected. 


R. B. L. 





MUSICAL NOTES. 





Mme. Linp GoxpscumiprT repeated her per- 
formance of Handel’s “ Allegro and Penseroso” 
on Wednesday evening. From her appearing 
without any announcement of a charitable object, 
we hope it may be gathered that she is not averse 
to singing in public in the ordinary manner. To 
put into plain words any description corresponding 
to the effect which Mme. Goldschmidt creates by 
singing in such a work as the “ Allegro’? would 
be simply impossible. It is not faultless, for the 
appearance of physical effort is, in a sense, a fault ; 
but the indescribable glow of power and genius 
thrown round every note she utters makes the ap- 
plication of any common standard an absurdity. 
Her singing will compare with nothing else, and 
nothing else will compare with it. The charm of 
music pure and simple is something which words 
cannot represent. Doubly impossible it is to de- 
scribe something which is all that music can be, 
and something more besides. 


A NEW musical paper, under the title of “The 
Choir and Musical Record,” is about to appear. 
It is to bea threepenny weekly, with four pages of 
music in each number. Its objects are described 
as being to promote the art of church-musie by 
the publication of essays and papers on the 
subject, to reproduce little known choral works 
of the great masters, sacred and secular, fac- 
similes of ancient MSS., &e., to reprint rare 
treatises on the art of music, and to criticize 
new musical works. The name of the editor is 
not mentioned. Among the names of the con- 
tributors are those of Dr. Rimbault, Mr. Hopkins 
of the Temple, Mr. G. A. Macfarren, and others. 


MADAME GRisI is to sing next week at Signor 
Ciabatta’s concert, Mr. Gye consenting to with- 
draw, for the afternoon of the 15th July only, the 
embargo laid upon her appearance in England, to 
which such a heavy penalty is said to be attached. 


M. THALBERG is to hold a farewell recital this 
day at the Crystal Palace. Perhaps, by a happy fic- 
tion, Sydenham is regarded as not London. Artists 
who care for the credit of their order should really 
have a little regard to-decency in their matter of 
farewells. Innocent people pay their guineas on 
such occasions partly as a consideration for the 
pathos incident to the parting; and the costly 
sentiment naturally evaporates if the same affect- 
ing scene is to be repeated ad libitum to half- 
crown audiences a few weeks later. 


DT’ Art Musicale contains the following statistical 
items on the Paris Café Chantants. There are in 
all 200 such establishments, each with an average 
of four female singers, at 5 francs an evening, 
which in the aggregate amounts to 800 female 
singers who earn daily 4000, annually 1,460,000 
francs. Every Café Chantant employs besides at 
least three male singers, at 4 francs per evening, 
or daily 2700, annually 876,000 francs. To this 
must be added 200 chefs de musique, or conductors, 
at 10 francs per diem—730,000 francs annually. 
Thus the singers and musicians of all the Cafés 
receive 2,066,000 francs per year. If it is taken 
into consideration that every singer only goes 
through about four songs a night, and if the 
author’s pay for music and words is reckoned at 
only 25 centimes, this would alone give 6100 songs 
a year, which yield every evening 1600 francs, or, 
per year, 587,000 frances to the Society of Com- 
posers. The high mora/ influence, however, which 
this paper ascribes to the Cafés we should beg to 
doubt considerably; nor do we believe in the 
musical development which is supposed to be 
wrought in the lower classes of Paris by the air of 
these establishments. 


VERDI is engaged in transforming Flaubert’s 
Carthaginian novel, “Salambo,” into an opera. 
Meanwhile a piece, “‘ Folamabo, ou les Cocasseries 
carthaginois,” by Clairville and Convenieux, a 
satyre in four tableaux, is being performed in Paris 
with great vigour and applause. 


A POPULAR parody on Benedict’s “ Lilly of 
Killarney,” performed in Germany as “The Rose 
of Erin,” is being played at Schwerin under the 
title “The Rose of Schwerin.” Another rather 


personal “Travesty” on Adelina Patti, her sister, 
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and the latter’s husband, under the title “ Abel- 
lina ; or, a Brother-in-law for Everything,” is creat- 
ing an immense furore at the Vienna suburban 
theatres. 

Menvr’s centenary, which fell on the 24th of 
June, has been celebrated at his birth-place, Givet, 
a small town in the Départment des Ardennes, by 
an imposing singing-festival. 








MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


JULY 13th to 18th, 


WEDNESDAY.—Signor Ciabatta’s Concert (Mme. Grisi, &c.), 
St. James’s Hall, 3 p.m. 
FRIDAY.—Herr Blumner’s last Soiree, 
OPERAS :— 
COVENT GARDEN.—To-night, “ Don Pasquale ;” Monday, 
“Faust e Margherita;” Thursday, “ Elisir d’Amore,” 








MADAME RISTORI AS “ADRIENNE 
LECOUVREUR.” 


| yeep great performance of Adrienne is so 

well remembered by English play-goers, that 
Madame Ristori’s version of the character could 
hardly fail to provoke comparison. Of course, as 
to its broad outline, the character is the same in 
the hands of both actresses; but, in general treat- 
ment, the character presented by Ristori differs 
greatly from the Adrienne of Rachel. This differ- 
ence arises naturally out of the marked unlikeness 
of the two artists. It was always a subject of 
regret that Rachel was a tragédienne pure and 
simple, Her capability of realizing all the most 
dark and terrible of the tragic emotions was nearly 
unlimited ; but tenderness, or any of the gentler 
feelings, it was beyond her power to express in 
anything like an equal degree. It is from this 
point of view that comparison with Ristori must 
be to Rachel’s disadvantage. No doubt Rachel 
was quite conscious of this want in herself; and 
it has always seemed probable to us that one of 
the reasons which induced her to decline the part 
of Medea, after it had been written expressly for 
her, was, that she knew herself to be incapable of 
expressing the passionate lovingness and maternal 
tenderness which make the grand contrasts of the 
character, and produce the finest effects of the 
play. On the other hand, it was, no doubt, these 
very characteristics that most strongly recom- 
mended Medea to Ristori, whose performance of 
the character, we are sure, could never have been 
equalled by Rachel. Monsieur Legouvé, there- 
fore, after the mortification of having his work 
declined by the actress for whom he had designed 
it, was, we consider, fortunate in having such 
hands as Ristori’s into which he could transfer it. 
He and his collaborateur, Scribe, have surely 
been equally fortunate with the character of 
Adrienne. As it is played by Ristori, the ten- 
derer passages are brought out with a force and 
effectiveness never even suggested by the actress 
who, according to the French mode of description, 
“created” the character. Rachel, casting aside 
the traditions and conventionalities of the stage, 
won fame for herself for the originality of her 
conceptions as well as for the extraordinary powers 
of her acting; the fame of Ristori has been won 
on the same ground, but with thie addition, that 
she brought to her work a finer and more richly 
endowed natural genius than the great French 
tragédienne. Rachel could and did think for 
herself; Ristori, equally gable to think for herself, 
also feels for herself. 

The tragedy of “ Adrienne Lecouvreur” is ad- 
mirably fitted to show Ristori to advantage. She 
appears as a large-hearted woman, surrounded by 
artificiality and evil influences, but lifted above 
them by an ennobling love. Adrienne, as played 
by Ristori, is truly womanly in her love, the 
naturalness of which is presented with an almost 
indescribable beauty against the background of 
false gallantry and vice of those among whom she 
moves. Perhaps nothing more delicate and true 
was ever seen upon the stage than her acting 
during the delivery of some passages in the second 
act, at her interview with her lover, of whose 
station she is ignorant. This lover, Maurizio, the 
adventurous Count of Saxony, has hurried to 
snatch an interview with her in the green-room of 
the Comédie Frangaise, on the night when she 
is to make her first appearance in company with 
her theatrical rival, Za Duclos, and she is carried 
away by the happiness of being near her lover, 
Anxious for his welfare, she enquires :— 

Adr. . . . . Avete veduto il ministro ? 

Man. Non ancora ma gli scriverd. 

Adr. Oh no, non scrivete. 
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Man, Perché ? 

Adr. Perché—voi sapete—!’ortographia— 

Man. E cosi? 

Adr. E cosi—la prima lettera che mi dirigeste era 
molto tenera, molto ardente, che mi ha penetrato fino al 
fondo dell’anima ; ma nello steso mi ha fatto ridere fino 
alle lagrime. Un’ortographia d’un invenzione tutta 
particola re. 
For a lady to tell her lover that his bad spelling 
has made ker laugh, even while her heart was 
penetrated to its depths by the matter of his 
— is to tread upon dangerous ground ; but 

istori passes over it with fairy lightness, and 
saves her lover’s amour propre, even while laugh- 
ing at him, by the exquisite fondness of her ges- 
tures, by the kisses which she blows to him from 
her finger-tips, simultaneously with the banter 
that springs from her lips, born of the very full- 
ness of her love and trustfulness. Such perfect 
touches of nature are rarely enjoyed at the theatre, 
never except when they are exhibited by great 
artists like Ristori. Another passage, in the same 
scene, rendered by her with a perfectly fascinating 
power, was Lafontaine’s fable of “The Twe 
Doves.” No description could do adequate jus- 
tice to her delivery of the final line— 


L’amore é ogni cosa—il resto che val ! 


It was the very soul of love speaking. By con- 
trast with the lovely tenderness of this passage, 
the famous recitation from “ Phédre,” in the fourth 
act, stood out with almost terrific force. Heart- 
wrung with jealousy, and burning with indigna- 
tion at the sight of what she believes to be ker 
rival’s happiness, she applies Phédre’s words to 
her own condition, and stabs her rival with the 
sentence— 
No non sono Enon di quelle donne audaci 


Che altere nell’infamia hanno una fronte 
Che menta sempre, € non arrossa mai ! 


a prodigious, a withering insult, calculated to 
draw down a tremendous vengeance. 

In the fifth act, the details of a death by poison 
are elaborated by Ristori with a terrible minute- 
ness of study, not altogether above objection per- 
haps, but yet subordinated to the general effect 
of the closing scene. We feel, while witnessing 
these astonishingly real simulations of the terrible, 
that the genius of the actress lifts them above the 
line of merely realistic art ; and it is in her power 
to do this that her greatness as an artist consists. 


It is gratifying to find that the warm terms 


which we last week employed in noticing the début | 


of Mademoiselle Stella Colas have been justified 
by the subsequent performances of this admirable 
actress. Not resting content with a great triumph, 
or possibly inspired by it to attempt yet greater 
achievements, she has every night been making a 
marked and appreciable progress. The false accent 
is a thing which must be yielded, for at no time 
will she ever completely conquer it; but, as we 
said last week, this really is a comparatively small 
blemish in a performance of extraordinary beauty. 
It is reported that, on her return from St. Peters- 
burgh, at the end of the year, she will appear at 
dhe Frineens’s in other of Shakespeare’s plays, the 
study of, which she is even now pursuing. 


“WHILE THERE'S LIFE THERE’S Hore” is the 
title of a two-act piece by Mr. John Brougham, pro- 
duced last weck at the Strand. It is somewhat 
against this production that it is of a heavier build 
than the pieces generally played at this gay little 
theatre, and somewhat over-taxes the company ; 
but, from first to last, all concerned do their best, 
and, on the first night, the success of the piece 
was indisputable. If it should not have a long 
career, we imagine the reason will be that the plot 
lacks sustained interest. The foundation, indeed, 
is a false one. In real life no such terrible con- 
sequences as those pictured by Mr. Brougham 
will arise out of the fact of a young lady having, 
in the trustfulness of a first affection, written a 
number of letters to the object of her affection. 
Her terror at the idea of these letters coming to 
the eyes of the man she has afterwards married is 
perfectly idle, and fails to impress the audience 
accordingly. The merits of the piece lie in the 


-characters, which are numerous, and sketched with 


a facile hand, and will call to mind the author’s 
more ambitious drama of “ Playing with Fire.” A 
new burlesque by Mr. H. J, Byron is announced 
for speedy production, under the suggestive title 


-of “ The Motto: I’m all there.” 


Mr. anp Mrs. CHARLES KEAN have sailed from 
Liverpool for Melbourne in the ‘‘Champion of the 
Seas,” one of the handsomest and fastest vessels 
afloat, accompanied by their niece, Miss Chapman, 
Mr. George Everett, Miss Cathcart, and two ser- 
vants. They are expected to reach their destination 
in about sixty or seventy days. 


Now ready, 4to., cloth, gilt edges, price £3. 3s., 


BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 


DRAWN FROM PROFESSOR HARVEY’S “PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNIOA.” 


WITH DESCRIPTIONS IN POPULAR LANGUAGE 


By MRS. ALFRED GATTY. 





THIS IS A’. HANDSOME VOLUME, containing 80 plates, representing the Species of British Seaweeds in 
384 coloured figures, reduced from the plates in Dr. Harvey’s great om ae ** PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA.” 
They are drawn on stone by Mr. O. Jewitt, and printed by Mr. Vincent Brooks. _ 

The work commences with a Popular Introduction on Shore-hunting, the requirements of the Seaweed Collector, 
the proper seasons for collecting, and an abundance of valuable hints for the amateur, which can only be given by a 
practised and successful Naturalist. ; , 

In preparing the descriptions of the different species, Mrs. Gatty has endeavoured to soften those technical 
difficulties which present themselves to amateur beginners, by such alterations of language as are calculated to 
bring Scientific Statements within the range of general comprehension. But the scientific nomenclature is also 
given within parentheses, so as gradually to familiarize the beginner with its use and meaning. 

To assist in the identification of Species, Mrs. Gatty has constructed an original Synopsis of Seaweed appear- 
ances, which will enable the collector to trace any plant he may meet with to its Generic, and finally its Specific 











home with great facility. 


By the aid of this Synopsis the collector first ascertains the colour group to which his plant belongs, then the 
division in which it is to be classed, according to its appearance, either in the Flats, Cylindricals, Incrustations, or 


irregular Lumps, 


He must then observe whether it is wi 


th or without a Mid-rib, whether leaf-like or irregular 


in shape, branched or unbranched, &c.; thus he can readily learn the genus of his specimen, and the specific 


descriptions and plates will supply the rest. 
The rules for preserving an 
calculated to assist the inexperienced collector. 


d laying out Seaweeds are also given in detail, together with such hints as are 
Directions for making Sections of Seaweeds for Microscopic 


examination are also given for the use of the more advanced student. BS Fa : ; 
Having assisted the collector in finding his plant, carefully preparing it for preservation, and identifying it 


fcr classification, there follows a complete list of Families, Genera, and 8 


cies, in the three colour groups for 


arrangement in the Herbarium. Thus enabling the amateur not only.to take up Seaweed collecting as an amuse- 
ment, but also, without toil, to obtain an acquaintance with the subject which the publishers do not think he can 
obtain from any other work without irksome and laborious study. 


‘Those who are 
Snow,’ need not be tol 


she has endeavoured, and we think most successfully, to translate the terms an 


nainted with Mrs. Gatty’s ‘Parables from Nature,’ and especially with her delightful parable about ‘Red 
that the literary part has been ably executed by a ——- and loving observer. 


In her present work 
phrases of science into the language of 


Mrs. Gatty’s familiarity with the jy themselves has enabled her to do this office without falling into the errors to which a mere 


compiler, in departing from a bea 


en track, would be liable.” —Ga 


rdener’s Chronicle. 
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PORTRAITS OF RADAMA I. AND RADAMA IL, 
AND OTHER ENGRAVINGS. 
In crown 8vo., 3s. 6d., eloth, 


The Gospel in Madagascar: 


A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE ENGLISH MISSION 
in that Island. The Srconp Epition; with an addi- 
tional chapter by the Lorp Bisnor or Mavritivs. 


Szziery, Jackson, and Hatirmay, 54,,Fleet Street. 





In crown 8vo., frontispiece, 3s. 6d., cloth, 


Lessons of Love; or, Aunt 


BERTHA’S VISIT TO THE ELMS. By Emma Mar- 
SHALL, 


“A pretty and useful description of the ways and doings of 
—- at home, enlivened by some very well told stories.’’— 
Guardian, 


Szetry, Jackson, and Hartrpay, 54, Fleet Street. 





In crown 8vo., frontispiece, 3s., cloth, 


The White House at St.-Real: 


a Tale for Schoolboys. Translated from the French of 
Madame E. Ds PREssxEnse. 


**A very excellent translation of a work which has obtained 
the widest renown on the Continent.”—Daily News. 


Sever, Jackson, and Hatxrpay, 54, Fleet Street. 





Now ready, in One Vol., crown 8yo., cloth, price 7s, 6d., 


TWICE LOST. 


A NOVEL IN ONE VOLUME. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Story of a Family,” ‘‘ Queen Isabel,”’ 
&c., &c. 


Virtve, Brorugrs, & Co., 6, Amen Corner. 





Immediately, in Two Vols., post 8vo., 12s., 


The Adventures of Andrew 


DEVERELL IN NEW GUINEA AND ON THE 
SPANISH MAIN. 


Ricuarp Bentxky, Publisher in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty. 





Immediately, in Three Vols., post 8vo., 
The Cream of a Life. A Novel. 


Rrcwarp Bentisex, New Burlington Street. 





On July 15th, in demy 8vo., with many Lithographs and 
fine Woodcuts, 


Diary of a Pedestrian in Cash- 


MERE AND THIBET. By Capratry Kyrent, 48th 
Regiment. 


RricH#arD Benttey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty. 





SHORTHAND. 





Pitman’s Phonographic Teacher. 
Sixpence. 


Shorthand.—Pitman’s Phonographic Manual. 


Free by Post, 1s. 6d, 
Talking on Paper has been employed as @ 


Synonym of Phonography; and aptly so; for Phono- 
phy possesses the delightful fluency and rapidity of 
Spe ch, as contrasted with the wearisome laboriousness 
of longhand writing. 
Phonography is easily learned, and is of inestimable 
value. 


London: F. Prrmay, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Bath: I. Prrmay, Parsonage Lane. 


On the Ist August, 1863, will be published, 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF A NEW MAGAZINE, 
Demy 8vo., 48 pp., price 6d., entitled, 
THE PROGRESSIONIST: 


A JOURNAL OF PROGRESS IN SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE, AND RELIGION. 


EpITED By THE Rev. G. B. PORTEOUS. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








Just published, Second Edition, much enlarged, 
feap. 8vo., cloth, 4s, 6d., 


On Chronic Alcoholic Intoxi- 


CATION, with an INQUIRY INTO THE INFLUENCE 
OF THE ABUSE OF ALCOHOL as a Predisposing Cause 
of Disease. By W. Marcxrt, M.D., F.R.8. 


Joun Cuurcaitt and Sons, New Burlington Street. 
Just published, Fourth Edition, 7s., 


The Baths of Germany. By 


Epwiy Ler, M.D., Author of “‘The Watering Places of 
England,” &c. 


Joun Cuvurcnuitt and Sons, New Burlington Street. 











Price 12s., 


Medical Guide to the Spas of 


EUROPE. By Dr. Atruavs. 
Trtayer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





Just published, Third and Enlarged Edition, price Is., 


Ben Rhydding. The Asclepion 


OF ENGLAND: Irs Beauties, rrs Ways, anp ITs 
Warter-Cure. By the Rev. R. Wooprow Taomsox. 


London: T. Nsetsoy and Sons, Paternoster Row, and 
Edinburgh. 





Just published in One Vol., demy 8vo., cloth, price 18s., 


A Memoir of Thomas Bewick, 


written by himself, embellished by numerous Woopcvuts 
and Vienetrtes, designed and engraved by the Author 
for a work on British fishes, and never before published. 


Also, 
Bewick’s History of British 
BIRDS. Two Vols., demy 8vo., cloth, price 31s, 6d. 


London : Sold by Loremay & Co., and by all Booksellers. 
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Now ready, price 5s., with nearly 100 Illustrations, 


The Fern Manual; being a 


DESCRIPTION OF ALL THE BEST STOVE, GREEN- 
HOUSE, AND HARDY FERNS IN BRITISH GAR- 
DENS, with Instructions for their Cultivation and Treat- 
ment, as well on a large scale as in Fern Cases and 
Glasses. By some or tHe CoNTRIBUTORS TO THE JOURNAL 
or HorTIcuLture, 


London: Journat or HorticvtturEe snp Corragr Gar- 
DENER Orrick, 162, Fleet Street, E.C.; and of all Book- 
sellers and Newsmen, 


TA TI 








THE READER. 
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The Westminster Review. 


NEW SERIES. 
No, XLVII. JULY, 1363. 


CONTENTS: 

I. THE GROWTH OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Il. THE RIVAL RACES. By EUGENE SUE, 

(IL. MR, MILL ON UTILITARIANISM. 

IV. GAMESTERS AND GAMING-HOUSES. 

V. MARRIAGES OF CONSANGUINITY. 

VI. SAINT SIMON AND HIS DISCIPLES. 
VIL. THE NATURALIST ON THE RIVER AMAZONS. 

VIIL. M. LOUIS BLANC’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 


1X. POLAND. 
X. LANCASHIRE, 
London: Trtsver & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 


Macmillan’s Magazine. 


LY, 1863) will be published on SATURDAY, 
7 % ce ath’ h, by Price OWR SHILLING. 
CONTENTS: 


VINCENZO; or, SUNKEN ROCKS. By Jonny RUFFINT, 
. Author of “ Lorenzo Benoni,” “* Doctor Antonio,” &e. 


Chap. AVL —Heavy Hours. 
XXXVII.—The Stag at Bay. 
XXXVIII.—*“ Liberta va cercando che si cara.’ 
IL. LETTERS FROM ACOMPETITION WALLAH. Letter LI. 
It. A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW. By CuRiIsTINa G. ROSSETTI. 
IV. CLERICAL LIFE IN SCOTLAND. 
¥. ON COTTAGE GARDENS. 
VI. SOUTHERN ITALY: ITS CONDITION AND PROS- 
PECTS. By AURELIO SAFFI. 


Vil. FAITH: A Sonnet. 





VITL. 1ang BACON AS A NATURAL PHILOSOPHER. By 


BARON LIEBIG. 
Part I.—Examination of the “ Historia Naturalis.” 
TX, CONVOCATION AND BISHOP COLENSO. 


MACMILLAN & Co., 23, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. London, 
Se. by all Booksellers. Newsmen, and at the 
Railway 5 


——. 








THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


The Art-Journal for July 


(price 2s, 6d.) contains— 
A STEEL BHSRS ING oF BEE. ny. PRINCESS OF 
WALES. 


a As! . ROFFR the B NE OUEE Lrs. : ieee 
crort, IN HE POSSESSION OF THE UEE 
JOHN KNOX PREACHING BEFORE THE loan ‘OF THE 


NGREGATION,. By W. GREATBACH, after Sir Davin 
LINE-FISHING OFF HASTINGS, By W. MILLER, after J, 
- MW. TURNER. 

Sarg The Literary Contributions include— 


THE PORCELAIN WORKS AT LOWESTOFT. With Examples 
of Lowestoft China, By LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A, Ulus- 
trated. 


THE PALACE AT WESTMINSTER, 


bt HENRY KNIGHT. With Examples of his Works. 
JAMEs DAFFORNE. Illustrated. 


THE UNCOVERING OF THE MEMORIAL OF 1851 IN THE 
HORTICULTURAL GARDENS. Illustrated. 


SCULPTURES IN IVORY. 


HISTORY OF CARICATURE AND OF GROTESQUE IN ART. 
By THOMAS WRIGHT, F.S.A. Dlustrated. 


EXHIBITION OF OLD MASTERS AT THE BRITISH INSTI- 
TUTION. 


GUILDHALL IN COURT COSTUME, 
EXHIBITION AT PAINTERS’ HALL. 


ps CONSTRUCTIVE MATERIALS IN THE EXHIBITION, 
By Professor ANSTED, &c., &c 


* Also Fiooreloth from Cobinete Cpeanegpioens, Wl Wall a Deore. 


tions Iron Wi rames 
Furniture er, . Porcelain, Jewellery, Silver 
&e., mas" form the sixteenth portion of the Illus- 


a 
tra Catalogue of the International Exhibition. 
London: JAMEs S. VirtVUE, 26, Ivy Lane, F.C. 





Price 6s., Quarterly ; Annual Subscription, prepaid, 21s., post free. 
THE 


Home and Foreign Review, 
No. V. (SULY, 1863.) 
CONTENTS: 
1, BELLIGERENT RIGHTS AT SEA, 
2, AUSTRIA AND GERMANY. 
3% ALBANIA, - 
4, IRON-CLAD SHIPS. 
5. EPIGRAMS, 
6. ORIENTALISM AND EARLY CHRISTLANITY. 
7. ULTRAMONTANISM. 
8. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 
9 CURRENT EVENTS, 
WILLIAMS and NorG@atr, London and Edinburgh. 


Price4s., Quarterly, Annual Subscription, prepaid, 12s., post free. 


The Natural History Review, 


No, XI. (JULY 1868.) Contents :— 
REVIEWS, 
CARPENTER ON FORAMINIFERA, 
meee +y hemes HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


SAPORTA'S TERTIARY FLORA OF PROVENCE. 
CASPARY ON THE VESSELS OF PLANTS. 
ANDERSSEE VEGETATION OF THE GALAPAGOS Is- 


DE CANDOTTE ON JUGLANS. 
TRIANA AND PLANCHON’S FLORA OF NEW GRENADA. 
HOFYMEI VERS P BOTANY OF CEYLON, THE HIMALAYAS 


HUXLEY’S MAN’S PLACE IN NATURE. 

BATES’S NATURALIST ON THE AMAZON. 

BURMEISTER’S MAMMALS OF LA PLATA, 
ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


ON THE E ae oeY ey OF THE BCHISSODERM ATA, By 


ON THE ANCIENT. SLE -MOUN] 
pe ont L Ds OF SCOTLAND. By 









Pests Gata tes 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
MISCELLANEA, = 
WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, London and Edinburgh, 


a # 
aR a Sen 
H. vB. Gani sehaan | oe 





Price 5s. Quarterly. Annual Subscription, prepaid, 17s., post free. 
THE 


Journal of Sacred Literature 


AND BIBLIOAS, RECORD. New Series. Edited by B. HARRIS 
CowPER. No, VI. (JULY, 1863.) 
CONTENTS: 
L. STANLEY’S LECTURES ON THE JEWISH CHURCH. 
Il. ISAIAH, XVIII.: TRANSLATION AND NOTES. 
IIL.A esos. By the late Rev. GILBERT WHITE, of 
borne. 
IV. EXEGBSIS OF DIFFICULT TEXTS. 
Vv. THE BETRAYAL OF OUR LORD. 


VIL. BTHIOPIC HYMNS _AND LITURGIES. 
with Notes, by the Rev. J. M. RODWELL. 


VII, INSPIRATION, By Dr. THOLUCK. 
VIL. CORTE Us ICN. 7 MODERN ECCLESIASTICAL 


IX, INTRODUCTION “TO THE RABBINIC BIBLE, By 
J. B. CHAJIM, 
xX. CORRESPONDENCE. 
XI, NOTICES OF BOOKS, 
XII. ay oy agen ie SIMONIDES CONTROVERSY, 
Loy . 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, London and Edinburgh. 


Translated, 





PRICE SIXPENCE, MONTHLY, : 
> . 
‘|The Boy’s Own Magazine. 
CONTENTS of No. VIL. (JULY): 
I, CRESSY AND POITIERS, or, the Story of the Black 


Prince’s Page. By J. G. EDGAR. 
Chap. X LI.—How Calais was Saved. 
XLIL—A Princess in Peril. 
XLIIL—The Plagne of Florence. 
XLIV.—John, King of France. 
XLV.—Renewal of the War. 
INustrated by Robert Dudley. 
ll. THE TWA BOOKS: A Fable. (Poetry.) 


Ill. THE ZOOLOGTOAL CARRSES + OLD WORLD MON- 


KEYS. B J. Woop, M.A. F.LS., &e. With 
full-page tustvation by T. W. Wood. 
IV. RECOMMENDATION OF BRITISH INDUSTRY. 


(Poetry.) 
Vv. THE YOUNG NORSEMAN, By W. B. RANDs. 
Chap. XIV. The hw pd Ghosts, and the Jury that 


ried T 
Illustrated by Robert Dudley. 


VI. THE HARROW BOYS. With full-page Illustration by 
Frederick Skill. 

VII, THE ADVENTURES OF REUBEN DAVIDGER, Seven- 
teen Years and Four Months a fs among the 
Dyaks of Borneo. By the Author of “Wild Sports of 
the World.” Chapter VII. ay 4 first day of forest sla- 
very—I make a discovery whi Ty = | eomforts me— 
I en in @ match at woode am accused of 
witcheraft—Am restored to favour by means of my 

magic bracelet—I introduce the art of bite An the 
chief, Ribut Bungat. Illustrated by Harden 8, Melville. 


VIII. LONDON STREET BOYS. Beimg a Word about Arabia 

Anglicana. By T. Hoop. With full-page Illustration. 

IX, JOE BROADLEY’S INSTRUCTIONS IN BOWLING. By 
Rey. JAS. PyYCROFT, Author of “ The Crieket Field.” 


X,. THE STORY OF THE BRITISH NAVY. By EBpwin F. 


ROBERTS. Chapter X.—Elizabeth’s Naval Officers—Sir 
Martin Frobisher. Chapter XI.—The Earl of Essex. 
Titustrated. 


XI, me ae -BREEDING. By the Rev. J. G. Woop M.A 


&e. With Lilustrative Diagrams. 

XIL. UP IN THE ALPS. By Sir LASCELLES WRAXALI, Bart. 
Chap. XI.—The Lammergeier, or Vulture. With full- 
page Illustration, 

BOILER FOR A MODEL STEAMER, 

Diagrams. 
XIV. CHEMISTRY. By W.G. HOWGRAVE. With Illustrative 
Diagrams. 


XIII. With Dlustrative 


XV. PUZZLE PAGES. By T. Hoop, &c., &e. MDlustrated, 
A number sent post free for seven stamps. 


London: 8S. GO, BEETON, 248, Strand, W.C. 


PRICE SIXPENCE, MONTHLY. 


The Englishwoman’s Domestic 
MAGAZINE. 


Contents of No, XXXIX. (JULY.) 
I, BEECHWOOD MANOR. 


Chap. V. —Dame at AL. has a Little Evening Party, 
Drawn 
VII, —Darkness made ‘Visible. 


II, ENGLISH, AND HOW TO SPEAK IT. By Rev. JAMES 
PYcRorT, M.A. 


III, THE ape! SHADOW: A Danish Story. Parts IV., 
V., VL, and VIT. 


IV. THE WELL OF THE HOLY CROSS. By K. M. G. H. 
(Poetry.) 


Vv. FOLLOW MY LEADER. Illustrated by Adelaide Claxton, 
VI. CONCERNING PRECIOUS STONES. 
Chap, uit .—Topazes and Garnets, 
II.—Opaque Gems, 
Vil, THE wean: By Crctt Grey. (Poetry.) 
VIII. FROGGIES THAT DON’T A-WOOING GO. 
IX, THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. Mrs. Norton’s “Lost 
and Saved,.”’ 


X. THE FASHIONS. 
XI. THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S CONVERSAZIONE. 


A Coloured Fashion Plate, and a Coloured Design for Patch- 
work, called the Sandringham hwork Pattern. 


Designs for Useful and Orna- 





A Sheet of eee containin 
menwe tt eedlework, &e. Full-sized serene for Cutting Out 
Mating 0 Littio Girl's Panay Knieckerbockers, and a Little 
Gir Ni 


A SUPPLEMENT of 16 large pages is also published, price 6d., 
containing— 


I, OPERAS, ORATORIOS, AND MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENTS, 
Il, CAPTAIN MASTERS’S CHILDREN. By Thomas Hood. 


Chap. IV. losers’ gore’ Goerrels, and other Quarrels, 
-. ters’s Eyes are Opened. 


Iil, == ive Or ate AY. By Charles de Bernard, Chaps, IV. 
a ‘ 
IV. SKELETONS IN LEATHERN CLOSETS. 
V. REVIEWS oF Books. 
VIL. Music oF THE MONTH. 
VII, ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Illustrations of Nicoll’s now Overcoat and Demi-fittin 


Paletots ; n Venetian Embro ~_ 
Crochet Foe soa 


London: 8S. O, BRETOW, 243, Strand, W.C, 
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THE BYZANTINE HISTORIANS. 





CORPUS SCRIPTORUM HISTORLA 
BYZANTIN A, 


EDITIO EMENDATIOR ET COPIOSIOR 
CONSILIO 

NIEBUHRII C, F. 
INSTITUTA, 


AUCTORITATE ACADEMIA LITTERARUM REGIA 
BORUSSICH CONTINUATA, 


B. Gr. 


CONTENTS. 


EACH AUTHOR IS SOLD SEPARATELY AT THE ANNEXED PRICE 


AGATHIAS ed. B. G. Niebuhr. One Vol. 6s. 
ANNA COMNENA ed. L. Schoppen. Vol.I. 7s. 
ATTALIOTA MICHE ed. W. Brunet de Presle et 


Imm, Bekker. One Vol. 5s. 6d. 

CANTACUZENUS ed. L. Schopen. Three Vols. 
£1, 5s. 

CEDRENUS-SCYLITZES ed. Imm. Bekker. Two 
Vols. £1. 5s. 6d. 

CHALCOCONDYLAS LAONICUS ed. Imm. Bekker, 
One Vol. 9s. 


CHRONICON PASCHALE ed. L. Dindorf. Two 
Vols. 18s. 


CINNAMUS—NICEPHORUS BRYENNIUS ed. A. 


Meineke. One Vol. 10s, 

CODINUS DE ANTIQUITATT. ed. Imm. Bekker. 
One Vol. 4s. 

CODINUS CUROPALATA DE OFFIC. ed. Imm. 
Bekker. One Vol. 6s. 


CONSTANTINUS MANASSES — IOEL — ACRO- 


POLITA ed. Imm, Bekker. One Vol. 10s, 


CONSTANTINUS PORPHYROGENITUS ed. I. I. 
Reiske ed. Imm, Bekker. Three Vols. £1. 12s, 6d. 


DEXIPPUS, EUNAPIVS, PRISCUS, ete. ed. Imm. 
Bekker et B. G. Niebuhr. One Vol. 9s. 6d. 


DUCAS ed. Imm. Bekker. One Vol. 9s. 6d. 
EPHRAEMIUS ed. Imm. Bekker. One Vol. 6s. 
GLYCAS ed. Imm. Bekker. One Vol. 9s. 6d. 


HISTORIA LITTERARIA SCRIPTORUM BYZAN- 
TINORUM. One Vol. 


HISTORIA POLIT. ET PATRIARCH, CP.—EPI. 
ROTICA ed. Imm, Bekker. One Vol. 4s. 6d. 


LEO DIACONUS—THEODOSIUS, etc. ed. (B. G. 
Hase et Fr. Jacgbs. One Vol. 8s. 6d. 


LEO GRAMMATICUS—EUSTHATHIUS ed. Imm. 
Bekker. One Vol. 83s, 


LYDUS IOANNES ed. Imm. Bekker. One Vol. 7s. 
MALALAS ed. L. Dindorf. One Vol. 12s. 


MEROBANDES ET CORIPPUS ed. I. Bekker. One 
Vol. 10s, 6d, 


NICEPHORUS GREGORAS ed. L- Schoppen et 
Imm. Bekker. Three Vols. £1. 10s. 


NICETAS CHONIATES ed. Imm. Bekker. One 
Vol. 14s. 


— ed- Imm. Bekker. Two Vols. 
. 10s. 


PHRANTZES—CANANUS—I. ANAGNOSTES ed, 
Imm. Bekker. One Vol. 8s. 6d. 


PROCOPIUS ed. G. Dindorf. Three Vols. £1. 18s. 6d. 


SILENTIARIUS—G. PISIDA-—S. NICEPHORUS 
C.P. ed. Imm. Bekker. One Vol. 11s. 6d. 


SYNCELLUS ET NICEPHORUS C.P. ed. G. Dindorf. 
Two Vols. £1.. 


THEOPHANIS CHRONOGRAPHIA—ANASTASIUS 
ed, I. Classen et Imm. Bekker. Two Vols. £1. 2s. 6d. 


THEOPHANES CONTINUATUS—I. CAMENIATA 
—— Symeon Magister — Georg. Monachus ed, Imm. 
Bekker. One Vol. 14s. 


THEOPHYLACTUS SIMOCATTA—GESENIUS ed. 
I. Bekker et C. Lachmann, One Vol. 8s. 


ZONARAS ed. M. Pinder. Vols. I. & II. 18s. 


ZOSIMUS ed. Imm. Bekker. One Vol. 7s. 


The price of the 48 Vols. 8vo., is £14. 14s. These his- 
torians commence with the foundation of Constantinople 
by Constantine the Great, in 330, and contain the 

of the Empire in the East to the surrender of the city to 
the Turks in 1463, and detail minutely facets connected 
with mamners and. customs, trade and commerce, usages 
and ceremonies, both Religious and Civil, as well as 
with profane and ecclesiastical history. Codinus Ouno- 
pote, wie pees ot. Ge Sep, BS eae Sy. ae An 

itherto unpublished work of Nicephorus Gre. 


lately w under the title of “ ta. Gre 
= | See libri postremi : ab Immanuele ee 


kero nunc primum edi 





D. NUTT, Foreign Bookseller, 270, Strand, London, 



































THE READER. 
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MESSRS. TRUBNER & CO.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





THE NEW THEOLOGY. By John Smart. Edited 
by his Wirz. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo., cloth. 
[Now ready. 


RAFAEL’S BIBLE, CALLED “THE LOGGIF.” 
With an Introduction on the Logere of the Varticayx. 
By Avorn Stage. Fifty-two Plates, each giving one 

the Loggiesin PuoroGcrarny, with the passage from 
the Bible to which it refers, In an appropriate 

Medivval binding, with Clasps and Corners. 4to. 
[In the press. 


FAMILIAR DIALOGUES IN JAPANESE, with 
ENGLISH and Frencn TRaNstatrons. For the Use of 
Students. By Sir Rurmerrorp Atcock. 8vo., sd., 
pp. 48. [ Shortly. 


GRAMMATICA Y DICCIONARIO DEL QUICHTVA ; 
Contiene una Grammatica y un Diccionario dei 
Quichua, 6 sea la Lengua de los Incas del Peri. Por 
Dow CrementE R. Marxnam, Miem. Corr. de la Uni- 
versidad de Chile, Autor de “‘Cuzco y Lima,” y 
** Viajes en el Peru y la India,’”” One Vol., crown 8vo., 
pp. 160, cloth. [Shortly. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF THEODORE 
PARKER, Edited by Miss Conse. Vol. II1., Containing 
Discourses of Religion. Vol. IV., Containing Dis- 
courses of Politics. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s, each. 

[ Now ready. 


THE WORKS of the LATE HORACE HAYMAN 
WILSON. Volumes III. and IV., containing Essays 
on Oriental Literature. Edited by Dr. Rernnoip 
Rost, St. Augustine’s College, Ce In Two 
Volumes, 8vo., cloth, [Nearly ready. 


H. H. WILSON’S ESSAYS ON ORIENTAL LITE- 
RATURE. Edited by Dr. Rerynoxp Rost, St. Augus- 
tine’s College, Canterbury. In Two Vols., 8vo., cloth. 

[ Nearly ready. 


THE CURRENT GOLD and SILVER COINS OF 
ALL COUNTRIES. Their Weight and Fineness, and 
their Value in English Metallic Money. With Fac- 
similes of the Coins. By Lzorotp C. Martin (of Her 
ery Oe Stationery Office) and Caries Triipyer. 
Royal 8vo., pp. xx. and 140, 141 Plates, figuring more 
than 1000 Coins, printed in Gold and Silver. Appro- 
priately bound in cloth. [ Nearly ready. 


SCHLAGINTWEIT. Results of a Scientific Mission 
to India and Upper Asia. By Hermann, Apotpuvs, 
and RosBEert DE ScHLAGINTWEIT. Undertaken between 
1854 and 1858, by order of the Honourable East India 
Company. In ine Vols., 4to., with an Atlas in folio. 
(Dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty.) Vol. III. 
and Atlas. { Nearly ready. 


A HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. En- 
tirely rewritten. By Groree Tickyor. Three 
Volumes, crown 8vo., cloth. [ In the press. 


CHOIX D’OPUSCULES PHILOSOPHIQUES, HIS- 
TORIQUES, POLITIQUES, et LITTERAIRES de 
M, Sytvarw vaAN ok Weyer. 1822 a 1862, Prémiére 
Série. Small quarto, printed with old-faced type, on 
laid paper. [In the press, 


THE CITIES OF THE PAST. By Frances Power 
Congr. Orown 8yo., cloth, [In the press. 


BUDDHISM IN THIBET. Illustrated by Literary 
Documents and Objects of Religious Worship. With 
an Account of the Buddhist Systems prevalent in India. 
.o- Scuiacintwert, LL.D. With a folio atlas of 
‘Twenty Plates, and Twenty Tables of Native print in 
the Text. Royal 8vo., pp. xiv., and 404. [Jn the press. 


ON THE NATURAL and MORBID CHANGES of 
the HUMAN EYE, and THEIR TREATMENT. By 
‘C. Bapgr, ie Assistant-Surgeon to Guy’s 

Hospital, Ten Plates, crown 8vo. 
[In the press, 


-RIG-VEDA SANHITA; a Collection of ANCIENT 


the Fifth to Eighth 
Ashtakas, or Books of the -Veda, the oldest Autho- 
rity for the Religious and ial Institutions of the 
Hindus, Translated from the Origi Sanskrit by 
the late Horace Harmay Witson, M.A., F.R.S., &e. 
Edited by James R. Bartantyne, LL.D., late Principal 
of the Government Sanskrit College of Benares. 
Volumes [V., V., and VI. [In the press. 


THE TOWN LIFE of the RESTORATION. By 
Rosgert Breur, Editor of the “ Annotated Edition of 
the British Poets.” In Two Volumes, 8vo, 

(Jn preparation. 


‘ESSAYS on LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. By 
Tros. Warts, of the British Museum. printed, 
with Alterations and Additions, from the — 
of the Philological Society, and elsewhere. In One 
Volume, 8vo. [In preparation. 


REYNARD in SOUTH AFRICA; or, HOTTENTOT 
FABLES. Translated from the Original uscri 
in Sir George Grey’s eT i. be H. ” 

re 


Burex, Librarian of the G brary, © a 
Cape of Good Hope. InOne Volume, AR nd aaes 


HINDU HYMNS, co 


(Jn preparation. 
‘VISHNU-PURANA; or, of HINDU 
MYTHOLOGY and TRADITION. from the 


Original Sanskrit, and illustrated by Notes deri 
chiefly from other Puranas, by Wanton * iartgr 
revised and edited with Notes 


[In preparation, 


Witsox. Thorough] 
by Dr. Firz-Epwarp 





TRUBNER & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London, 








In a few days, Two Parts in one handsome Valume, bound in cloth, price 12s., 


MEDILAVAL CHRONICLES OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 


CHRONICLES OF THE MAYORS AND SHERIFFS OF LONDON, and the events which happened in their 


days, from the Year A.D. 1138 to the Year A.D. 1274. 


Also, CHRONICLES OF LONDON, and of the Marvels Therein, between the Years 44 Henry III., A.D. 1260 


and 17 Edward IIL., A.D. 1343, 


By HENRY 


, with Copious Notes and Appendices, 


THOMAS RILEY, M.A., 


Clare Hall, Cambridge; and of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


TRUBNER & CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 





Sale by Auction. 


THE EXTENSIVE AND VALUABLE LIBRARY OF THE LATE 
H, T. BUCKLE, Es@.—E1e@ut Days’ SALE. 








MESSRS. 8. LEIGH 


Sotheby and Wilkinson, 


Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative 
of the Fine Arts, will Sell by Auction, at their House, 


No. 13 (late 3), WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
On MONDAY, 13th of JULY, 1863, 
And Seven following Days, 
AT ONE O'CLOCK PRECISELY, 


THE 
Extensive and Valuable ibrarp 
OF THE LATE 
H. T. BUCKLE, ESQ., 


Author of the “‘ History of Civilization in England,” 
CONTAINING 


MANY THOUSAND VOLUMES 


IN 
USEFUL AND POPULAR LITERATURE, 
AND EMBRACING 


HISTORY, THEOLOGY, BELLES-LETTRES, 


And other Interesting Departments, many of the Works 
being enriched with valuable Critical Remarks in the 
Autograph of the late Learned Proprietor. 


May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had 
on receipt of Six Stamps. 





THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
BOOTH’S, rrom Duke Srreet; 
CHURTON’S, rrom Houiues StTREEt; 


HODGSON’S, rrom Great Marytesons Srreet; aNp 
SAUNDERS ayp OTLEY’S, rrom Conpuit Street, 


No. 307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
NEXT TO THE ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 


The chief object of this Establishment is to offer to the 
Public the GREATEST FACILITY for the IMMEDIATE 
PERUSAL of the 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


English, French, and German Literature, 


to insure which Every New Work of general interest is 
placed in the Collection, THE DAY IT ISSUES FROM THE 
PRESS, IN LARGE NUMBERS, and fresh copies to any extent 
are added AS THE DEMAND INCREASES. 

*,* The Proprietor endeavours always to meet the public taste 
im the selection of Books, and in all cases the demand will regu- 
= no qupply : no book (excepting an utterly bad one) will ever 

exclu 


THE STANDARD COLLECTION 


OF 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN WORKS, 


including EVERY WORK OF INTEREST, daily accumulating 
since 1786, offers facilities for reference and study not 
attainable in Collections of later formation. 





Single Subscription, ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
FAMILY SUBSCRIPTIONS, THREE, FIVE, and TEN GUINEAS. 





Country Subscribers, Book Clubs, &c., from TWO 
GUINEAS to any amount, according to the 
supply desired. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


ALL THE BEST WORKS OF THE SEASON, and 
of the past Twenty Years, are in Circulation at this 
extensive Library. The Collection includes a large sup- 

ly of every recent Work of History, wey) genuine 
Bi y, all the best Books of Travel and Adventure, 
every important Work in Religion and Philosophy, and 
all Works of acknowledged merit in Poetry and Fiction. 

Book Societies in connection with the er oe now 
established in every Town and Village of the Kingdom. 

Two or Three Friends may, by uniting in one Sub- 
scription, otgaee similar Societies in neighbourhoods 
where they do not at present exist, and obtain all the 
advantages of the Library on moderate terms. 

with Lists of Books recently added, and 
of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, will be forwarded, 
postage free, on application. 
Cuarites Epwarp Mcupirz, New Oxford Street, London. 
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TURKISH BATHS, VICTORIA STREET. 
—This magnificent establishment, accommodating 800 daily, 
is NOW OPEN (Sundays excepted). Public and privene baths 
for ladies and gentlemen; prtece from 1s. 6d. upwards,—N.B. 
Baths for Horses. 

Oriental Bath Company of London (Limited), Victoria Street, 
near the station, Westminster, 





Second Edition, corrected and revised, free for Seven Stamps. 


R. ESKELL’S NEW WORK ON THE 


TEETH. May be had of the Author, 8, Grosvenor Street, 
Bond Street, W. 


HITE and SOUND TEETH are indis- 


nsable to personal attraction, and to a 
longevity, by the proper mastication of food. ROWLUNDS 


ODONTO, or Pear! Dentifriee, imparts a pigs to 
the Teeth, cradicates tartar and spots of incipient . 
strengthens the gums, and gives a ce to the 
breath.—Price 2s. 9d. per box. Sold by chemists and pe \ 


Ask for “ ROWLANDS’ ODONTO.” 


IESSE and LUBIN’S SWEET SCENTS. 
MAGNOLIA, WHITE ROSE, FRANGIPANN 
KISSES, GE Mum PaPCHOULY, MLLEPLEUR EYER. 
SWEET, NEW MOWN HAY, and 1,000 others. 
Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d. and $s. each. 
Purchasers taking an assortment of Half-a-Dozen will be 








- charged at a Reduced Price. 


LABORATORY OF FLOWERS, 2, New Bond Street, London, 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—The 


and most useful invention of the day, AGUA AM 
Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL & Co., Three Kin Vaart, Leaman 
Street, Pe rs er respect r to the 
public 1 Srey sanevereus pas, which ~ weeeeees the 
uma r pristine hue—no matter age. 
Agua Amarella has none of the properties of dyes; it, on the 
cont , is beneficial to the system, and when the hair is once 
resto one application per month will keep it in porieet colour. 
A single bottle will suffice, price one guinea; half bottles, 10s. 6d. 
Testimonials from artistes of the highest order and indi- 
——— of undoubted respectability may be in 
plication. 








ASE AND COMFORT IN WALKING. 
The Pannus Corium Boots and Shoes are the most easy for 
Tender Feet. HALL & Co., Sole Patentees,6, Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, 


OLOURED FLANNEL SHIRTS.—Prize 
Medal awarded to THRESHER and GLENNY for very fine 
and superior FLANNEL SHIRTS, India tweed suits, and a 


gauze waistcoats. 
Lists of prices on application to THRESHER and GLENNY 
General Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand. 











HE BEST TROUSERS FOR GENTLE- 


MEN TO WEAR are those made by Elstob, of 6, New 
Bond Street. They are neither so low in price as to necessitate 
their being care'essly put together, nor so dear as to gain 
only the wealt)* as purchasers. “In media via tutissimus 
ibis.”” See Exhibition reports, Class 27, C. 

ELSTOB’S TROUSERS, TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS 
PER PAIR. 


RIDING BELTS AND BREECHES. 
NOTICE.—DUTY OFF TEA. 
HILLIPS & CO. HAVE REDUCED 


ALL PRICES SIXPENCE per Pound. STR20eNG BLACK 
TEAS, 28., 28, 4d., 28. Od. to 3s, 
A PRICE CURRENT POST FREE. 
SUGARS AT MARKET PRICES, 
PHILLIPS & CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, 
City, Landon. 
reet, City, 


TO ANY 
to the 


SS 


PHILLIPS & Co, send all goods CARRIAGE FRFE, 
vans, within eight miles of No, 8 King William 
and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FRE 
RAILWAY STATION OR MARKET TOWN IN ENGLAND, 
value of 40s, or upwards, , 








PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


Pricr’s “NEw Nigut LIGuTs,” burnt in glasses, without 
water, give a pure white light, and do not flicker, Price 6d. per 
x. 


PARAWAX S. 3, for lighting dinner-tables. These candles, con- 





cidered perfect in appearance and light, burning leng, are not 
ear, 

“PRICE’S CANDLES, WHICH DO NOT DROP GREASE N 
CARRIED,” sold in 1s. and 3s. boxes, used as bed-rogm > 
save carpets and dresses, 

BELMONT, Vauxhall, London, &, 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 


MESSRS. WOTHERSPOON & CO. have been popetntes 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H. the PRINCESS OF WA is 
Starch is u in THE RovaL LAUNDRY, and was awarded a 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. 


Wornersroon & Co., Glasgow and London. 





EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT DE- 
STROYING POWDER. For which a PRIZE MEDAL was 
awarded to the Producer at the INTEZRNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


1862. 
This Powder is quite to animal life, but is unrivalled 
in destroying Fleas, Bugs, Flies, Cockroaches, . Gnats, 
Mosquitos, Moths in os, and ev other species of 

SPORTSMEN will find this an invaluable remedy for Sestrozing 
FLEAS IN THEIR DOGS, as also Ladies for their Pet . itis 
perfectly ess in its nature,and may be wit itany 
apprehension, AS IT HAS NO QUALITIES DELETERIOUS TO 
ANIMAL LIFE. 

Sand pochees, te... Oh, ond 0, 28 one oe poe et 
or | y KEA '» 
Fats Churehy Loudon, EC. 

notice each genuine packet bears the above name and 
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“THE READ E RY’ 


PART VI. FOR JUNE, PRICE Ils. 5p., CONTAINS :— 


LEADING ARTICLES. 








The Press of the Pulpit.—Literary and 
Scientific \ e Mythical of Britain, 
—The Sources of the Nile. 

REVIEWS. 


Apzruw L’Estranez; or, Moulded out of Faults. 
> (Sie Jas.) Incidents of the Maori War, in 


Ansrzp (Pror. Davin T.) Great Stone Book. 

Bsnwett (Mas.) My Mother’s Meetings. 

Burszav (Px. Cx.) Varieties of Dogs, in Sculptures, 
Pictures, and Books. 


Bosawgust (J. W.) Compendium of Chronology from 
Solomon to Christ. om 


Broruzgrron (Mzs.) Respectable Sinners. 

Brown (W.) Natural History of Salmon. 

Bucxiany (Franx T.) Fish-Hatching. 

Braws (Masor Miizs). Memoirs. Edited by his Widow. 
Carry (Lrevt.-Cou.) Narrative of the Late War in New 


CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD, Second Series. 


CHRONICLES OF THE Mayors anp Suznrirrs or Lonpon, 
from the “‘ Liber de Antiquis Legibus.’’—The French 
Chronicle of London, from the “‘Chroniques de Lon- 

dres’”’ (Cleopatra A. vi. Brit, Mus.) By H. T. Riley. 


CHRonoLoeicat InsTITUFE ions, Volume II. 
Part III.) — : 


Conoiiy (Dz. Jonn). Study of Hamlet, 
Davis (Joun). Tracks of McKinlay and Party across 
Australia. 


Dz Hearne (Canon). The American Question. 
Deznisz. By the Author of ‘‘ Mademoiselle Mori.’’ 
Fuizuine (Gores). Travels in Mantchu Tartary, 
. Francis (Francis). Fish-Culture, 
“GuMpPacn fou yoy). Historical Antiquity of the 
People of Egypt. 
Hammericu (Martin). Sagn og Eventyr. 
Hurcauirr (Tos. W.) South American Sketches. 


Hugo (Victor). Victor Hugo raconté un Témoin 
de sa Vie ( e Hugo), et @uvres Inédites., 


Invine (Wasuineton). The Life and Letters of Washing- 
ton Irving. By Pierre M. Irving. Vol. III. 


Kryestxy (Henry), Austin Elliot: a Novel. 
Lata (De. R.G.) Nationalities of Europe. 
Mackay (R. W.) The Tiibingen School and its Ante- 


Masszry (WittusM). History of England during the 
Reign of George III, Vol. IIL. ° " 
“Mavrics (Rev. F.D.) Claims of the Bible and of Science. 





REVIEWS. 


Micuxgtet. La Sorciére. Translated by L. F. Trotter. 
Monratempsrt (Count pz). Memoir of the Abbé La- 
cordaire 


Movat (Dr. Frev. J } Adventures and Researches 
among the Andaman Islanders. 

Nout (Rey. Bartist). Freedom and Slavery in America. 

OLIPHANT Gites) . The Rector; and the Doctor’s Family 
(Chronicles of Carlingford). 

Pazz (Dow Ramon). Wild Scenes in South America, 

Puitmore (Joun G.) ne of England during the 
Reign of George the Third. Vol. I. 

Pycrort (Rxv. Jams). Dragons’ Teeth: a Novel. 

Szxiar (Pror. W. Y.) Roman Poets of the Republic, 

Smrrx (Pror. Gotpwiy). Does the Bible Sanction 
American Slavery ? 

Spicer (H.) Strange Things among Us. 

Srooner (Rev. Ep.) Parson and People; or, Incidents 
in the Every-Day Life of a Clergyman. 

Texizr (Cuartks). L’Asie Mineure (‘‘ Univers Pit- 
toresque.’’ Tome XII.) 

Trexcn (Dxan). The Subjection of the Creature to 
Vanity. 

Trotiors (T. A.) Giulio Malatesta: a Novel. 





NOTICES. 


Wilson on the Registration of Title to Land.—Phillipps’s 
** Ordinances 0: L. gy Worship.’’—Bishop Patrick’s 
Discourse. Edi by the Dean of Ely.—Dr. Cum- 
ming’s *‘ Moses Right and Colenso Wrong,”’ &c., &c.— 

ines and Serials.—The Life of Chillin gworth.— 
A Norseman’s Views of Britain and the British.—The 
Chevalier de Chatelain’s ‘‘ Rayons et Reflets.’’—Mur- 
ray’s Sketches of Ancient History.—Literary Remains 
of John Foster.—McDonald’s Natural Phenomena and 
the Genetic Record, &c., &c.— Dean Alford’s New 
Testament for English Readers.—The Student’s Latin 
Grammar. By Dr. William Smith.—The Student’s 
Greek Grammar. By Dr. Curtius.—Moor’s ‘“‘ Divine 
Authority of the Pentateuch.’’—‘‘ The Nullity of Meta- 
physics.’’—Sir Aberdour : a Romaunt, &c., &c.—A Tour 
in Tartan-Land. By Cuthbert Bede.—Mr. Hoskyns- 
Abrahall’s Verselets, Latin and English.—Clissold on 
Inspiration, Interpretation, and the First Chapter of 
Genesis.—The New Gymnastics.—Pamphlets, &c. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Royal Academy.—Art-Teaching: a Letter from Mr. 
E. Armitage.—Mr. Henry Crossley on Petra and the 
Sinaitic Inscriptions.—Mr. A. W. Taylor on Wagner’s 
Music. 





SCIENCE. 


Prof. Roscoe on the Measurement of the Chemical Action 
of Sunlight.—Mr. Ruskin on the Alps of Savoy.—The 
Abbeville Jaw-Bone.—Visitation of the Royal O ° 
tory.— Reception of Captains Speke and Grant.— 
Weekly Scientific. Summaries, and Proceedings of 
Learned Societies. 





ART. 





Water-Colour Exhibition (Secor Notice).—Royal Aca- 
demy (Fifth and Sixth Notices: Landscapes; Por- 
traits).—British Institution: Old Masters.—Notes on 
the Life of Augustus L. Egg.—Mr. E. Armitage’s 
Memorial to the Royal Commission.—Annual Meetin 
of the Arundel Society.—The Worshipful Company o 
Painters’ Exhibition.—Sales of the Collections of Pic- 
tures of Mr. Robert Craig, of Glasgow; of Mr. Daven- 
port Bromley, of Wootten Hall; and of Mr. John 
Allnutt, of Clapham Common; sale of the ‘*Capo di 
Monte’’ Vase, and Chinese Enamels from the “‘ Sum- 
mer Palace” at Pekin. 








MUSIC. 
Royal Italian Opera: Mdlle. Patti in Tragedy.— Her 
Majesty’s Theatre.— Recent Concerts. — Wagner's 
“*Lohengrin,’’ &c.—Gounod’s ‘ Faust.’’ — National 


Choral Society.—Thalberg’s Matinées.—New Philhar- 
monic.—The Wandering Minstrels.—Crystal Palace 
Concerts.— Musical Notes and Gossip. 








THE DRAMA. 
Tom Taylor’s ** Ticket-of-Leave Man.’’—‘‘Court and 
Camp.’’—Mr. Harris’s *‘ Unlucky Mortal.’’—Mr. Mor- 


ton’s ‘‘Lad from the Country.’’—Mr. G. Roberts’s 
** Cousin Tom.’’—Madame Ristori’s Medea, Elizabetta, 
and Maria Stuarda.—Mr. Walter Montgomery’s Othello 
and Romeo.—Mr. Pepper’s ‘‘ Ghost’’ at the Theatres. 
—The London Theatres, 





MISCELLANEA. 





London Fétes.—Oxford Commemoration.—Colenso and 
his Critics (Part III. of ‘‘ The Pentateuch Critically 
Examined’’).—Recent Excavations at Pompeii.—Tar- 
tar Origin of the Russians.—Literary Gossip ; Sales by 
Auction; Forthcoming Works; Anecdotes, &c., and 


LISTS OF PUBLICATIONS FOR EACH WEEK. 








CONTRIBUTORS 


E. ARMITAGE, Ese. 

©. CARTER BLAKE, Esq., F.G.S. 

H, R. FOX BOURNE, Esq. 

Rzv. Prorzssor BREWER (King’s College, London), 

SHIRLEY BROOKS, Esq. 

W. M. BUCKNALL, Esq. (Board of Trade). 

VISCOUNT BURY, M.P. 

C. B, CAYLEY, Ese. 

Rev. C. P. CHRETIEN, M.A. 

Cot. A, L. COLE, C.B. 

Miss CRAIG. 

Rav. LLEWELYN DAVIES, M.A. 

E. DICEY, Esg., B.A. 

A. V, DICEY, Esq., M.A. 

LOWES DICKENSON, Ese. 

Dr. F. D. DYSTER. 

FP. J. FURNIVALL, Esg., M.A. 

FRANCIS GALTON, Esgq., F.R.S. 

RICHARD GARNETT, Ese. 

Mas. GASKELL. 

¥. W. GIBBS, Esq., M.A. 

Prorssson GOLDSTUCKER (University College, 
London). 

Prorsssor F, E. HALL (King’s College, London.) 

PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, Ese. 





TO PARTS J. TO VI. OF 





FREDERICK HARRISON, Esgq., M.A. 

PRINCE FREDERICK OF SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 

T. HUGHES, Esq., B.A. 

W. HOLMAN HUNT, Esq. 

R. H. HUTTON, Esq. 

Rev. Prorsssorn CHARLES KINGSLEY (Cambridge 
University). 

H, KINGSLEY, Esq. 

D. C. LATHBURY, Esg., M.A. 

G. SHAW LEFEVRE, Esq., M.A. 

R, B, LITCHFIELD, Esgq., B.A. 

J. N. LOCKYER, Esg., F.R.A.S. 

JOHN LUBBOCK, Esg., F.R.8. 

J. M. LUDLOW, Ese. 

FREDERICK MARTIN, Esq. 

JOHN MARTINEAU, Esgq., M.A. 

Proresson DAVID MASSON (University College, 
London). 

Rev. F. D. MAURICE, M.A. 

Ray. J. E. B. MAYOR, M.A. 

Prorzssor W. A. MILLER (King’s College, London). 

E. V. NEALE, Esq., M.A. 

LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Esq. 

Rev. MARK PATTISON, B.D. (Rector of Lincoln 
College, Oxford). 

AND OTHERS. 
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F. C. PENROSE, Esg., M.A. 

Rev. Proressos RAWLINSON, M.A. (Oxford Uni- 
versity). 

H. T. RILEY, Esq., M.A. 

J. L. ROGET, Esg., M.A. 

Pzorrsson ROLLESTON, D.M. (Oxford University). 

Prorzssorn ROSCOE (Owen’s Collere, Manchester). 

W. M. ROSETTI, Ese. 

Pror. J. R. SEELEY, M.A. (University College, London). 

De. BARTHOLD SEEMANN. 

Prorgesson H. J, STEPHEN SMITH, M.A, (Oxford 
University). 

Rev. Canon anp Prorusson STANLEY, D.D. (Oxford 
University). 

A. G. STAPLETON, Esgq., Jun. 

Rev. LESLIE STEPHEN, M.A. 

TOM TAYLOR, Esgq., M.A. 

W. CAVE THOMAS, Esq. 

Dr. REGINALD E. THOMPSON, 

MEREDITH TOWNSEND, Ese. 

HENRY WATTS, Esq. 

JOHN WESTLAKE, Esq., M.A. 

H. WOODWARD, Esg., F.Z.8. 

B. B. WOODWARD, Ese. 

P. 8. WORSLEY, Esgq., M.A. 


*,.* VOL. I. of “THE READER” will be published on the 18th instant. 
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